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dEPUBUC  BURMA 


On  January  4th.  1948.  Sir  Hubert 
Ranee  last  British  Governor  of  Biuma. 
will  leave  Rangoon  River  on  a  British 

cruiser.  On  that  day.  when  Burma 
becomes  an  independent  Republic  out* 
side  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
Union  Jack  will  be  lowered  from 
Government  House,  and  the  republic’s 
star  spangled  tricolour  will  be  hensted. 
For  the  first  time  since  1886,  when 
Burma’s  last  King  Thibaw  was  depor¬ 
ted  to  India  a^r  having  lost  his 
campaign  against  Britain.  Burma  will 
be  re-bom  as  an  independent  state.  The 
friendly  attitude  of  the  British  public 
and  the  many  good  wishes  expressed 
by  politicians  and  individuals  in  Britain 
for  the  future  of  the  new  state,  augur 
well  for  AnglO'Burmese  relations. 
Thakin  Nu,  Burma’s  Prime  Minister, 
has  himself  acknowledged  ’’the  great 
wisdom  and  vision”  of  the  British 
Labour  Government,  which,  ^ou^  in 
a  position  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  was 
nevertheless  at  pains  “  to  win  our  good¬ 
will  rather  than  our  treasure.”  While 
Thakin  Nu  is  to  remain  in  office  for 
lather  six  months  after  the  proclarw- 
tion  of  independence,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League 
does  not  intend  to  exploit  its  political 
successes  at  the  expense  of  normal 
democratic  development.-  Thus,  the 
A.F.P.F.L.  has  denuded  itself  of  its 
semi-military  character,  and  has  en¬ 
couraged  tlw  formation  of  the  Marxist 
League  which  consists  of  the  Peopte’s 
Volunteer  Organisation  and  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  which  is  to  act  as 
a  political  body,  without  any  {nivileges. 
It  will  not  monopolise  the  Cabinet 
ttther,  where  {nominent  independents. 
Kke  U  Tin  Tut  will  probably  continue 
to  remain  in  office,  while  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  expected  to  remain  in  opposi- 
tton.  The  Marxist  League  hopes  to 
nationalise  the  country’s  land  and  major 
industries  within  the  next  few  years. 


The  Anglo-Burmese  Treaty,  signed 
on  October  17th,  by  Mr.  Attlee  and 
Thakin  Nu  in  London,  consists  of  15 
Clauses,  the  first  of  which  established 
the  full  recognition  by  the  U.K.  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Union  of 
Burma  as  a  fully  independent  sovereign 

State.  Incorporated  in  the  Treaty  is  a 

Defence  Agreement,  which  is  vaUd  for 

three  years  and  subject  to  12  months 
notice  on  either  side  afterwards.  It 
includes  provision  for  a  U.K.  Joint  Ser¬ 
vice  Mission  to  Burma,  and  for  training 
facilities  for  Burmese  personnel  in 

British  establishments,  and  contains  an 
important  clause  according  to  which 
Burma  is  not  to  receive  any  Defence 
Missions  from  any  Government  outside 

the  British  Commonwealth.  The  finan¬ 
cial  and  commerce  arrangements  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Treaty,  which  include 
Britain’s  undertaking  to  write  off  £1S 
million  of  the  Burmese  debt  while  the 
balance  is  to  be  paid  in  20  yearly  instal¬ 
ments  beginning  from  1952,  fully  justify 
Thakin  Nu’s  praise  of  British  go(^  will 
during  the  negotiations. 


CEYLON^  INDEPENDENCE 


Ceylon’s  new  status  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  is  that  of 
full  equality  with  all  its  other  members. 
It  is  in  no  way  lessened  by  the  three 
Agreements  which  accompany  the  Cey¬ 
lon  Independence  Bill  recently  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  and  which 
I^vide  for  mutual  assistance  with 
regard  to  defence,  for  close  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  external  affairs  and 
for  the  protection  of  officers  in  the 
public  service  who  were  in  office  before 
the  date  of  independence.  Ceylon  is 
granting  Britain  the  use  of  naval  and 
air  bases,  and  the  two  Governments  are 
to  establish  joint  administrative  machi¬ 
nery  for  defence.  Ceylon  is  to  have  her 
own  diplomatic  representatiyes  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  win  support  Ceylon’s  application 
for  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  spe^lised  agencies.  Ceylon 
agrees  to  adopt  and  foUow  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  p^t  Imperial  Conferences,  and 
Britain  wiU  consult  and  inform  Ceylon 
on  external  affairs.  That  Ceylon,  as  the 
first  non-European  colonial  territory, 
attained  the  final  stage  of  her  constitu¬ 
tional  development  within  the  Com¬ 


monwealth,  in  a  peaceful  manner  and 
without  bloodshed,  is  yet  another  proof 
of  the  straightforward  policy  of  t^ 
British  Government  and  of  the  maturity 
of  the  people  of  Ceylon. 

Representative  government  in  Cey¬ 
lon  dates  back  to  1833  when  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  was  formed  to  include 
nine  officials  and  six  representatives  of 
the  merchants  and  “  hi^er  classes  ”  of 
inhabitants  to  discuss  legislation  and 
advise  the  Governor.  This  form  of 

government  was  then  entirely  new  and 
for  70  years  there  were  no  appreciable 

changes,  although  experiments  were 
made  in  the  field  of  local  government. 
The  year  1910  saw  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  principle.  The  new  Legis¬ 
lative  Coun(^  had  1 1  official  and  10  un¬ 
official  members;  four  of  the  latter  were 
elected.  The  1914-18  war  accelerated 
the  progress  towards  self-government, 
and  in  1920  an  unofficial  majority  was 
created  in  the  Legislative  Council.  In 
an  attempt  to  develop  repre^ntative 
government  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
both  to  the  Sinhalese  majority  and  the 
various  minority  communities,  the  1924 
constitution  combined  both  territorial 
and  communal  representation.  At  that 
time  the  electorate  was  only  four  per 
cent  of  the  population.  In  1928,  the 
Donoughmore  Conunission  examined 
the  question  of  further  reform  and 
recommended  the  complete  abolition  of 
communal  reiMusentation  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  universal  suffrage.  A  Co^- 
tution  based  on  these  recommendations 
came  into  operation  in  1931.  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  State  Council  of  SO  elected  and 
eight  nominated  members,  and  three 
Officers  of  State  (Chief  Secretary, 
Financial  Secretary,  Legal  Secretary). 
This  Council  had  iMth  legislative  and 
executive  functions  which  it  exercised 
with  the  help  of  seven  executive  com¬ 
mittees.  each  controlling  a  Department 
of  Administration  responsible  to  the 
Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  and  the  three  Officers  of  State 
formed  the  Board  of  Ministers,  but 
there  was  no  collective  responsibility  for 
policy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  war 
the  Constitution  was  again  reviewed, 
this  time  by  the  Soulbury  Commissioa 
which  reported  in  1945.  The  British 
Government  substantially  accepted  the 
Commission’s  recommendations,  and  an 
Order  in  Council  setting  up  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  was  promulgate  in  May,  1946, 
which  came  into  operation  in  October 
of  this  year.  The  State  Council  has 
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been  replaced  by  a  Parliament  of  two 
Chambers  (House  of  Representatives — 
95  elected  members  and  six  nominated 
members;  Senate — 15  members  elected 
by  Lower  House  and  15  nominated). 
TTie  Officers  of  State  haye  disappeared, 
and  the  executive  committees  have 
given  way  to  cabinet  government  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
These  changes  accorded  to  Ceylon  vir- 
tuaUy  complete  self-government  in 
internal  affairs  and  enabled  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Cabinet  to  whom  power  could 
be  handed  over. 


O 


HONG  KONG  UNIVERSITY 

The  British  Government  is  very  slow  in 
coming  to  a  decision  about  Hong  Kong 
University.  It  is  the  wish  of  all  who 
desire  friendship  with  the  Chinese  that 
this  university  shall  act  as  a  great  bea¬ 
con  of  knowledge,  occidental  and  orien¬ 
tal,  for  China,  Hong  Kong  and  even 
Japan,  just  as  we  hope  to  see  the  pro¬ 
posed  University  of  Singapore  take  a 
similar  place  in  South  East  Asia.  The 
college  was  damaged  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  needs  money  spent  on  it,  but 
more  than  money  it  needs  assurance 
about  its  future  and  the  green  light  to 
go  ahead  on  its  true  course.  This  need 
for  a  green  light  applies  to  Hong  Kong 
administration  as  a  whole,  which  has 
suffered  by  a  dispute  l^tween  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  and  re¬ 
quires  clear  cut  directions.  For  our 
part  the  solution  is  obvious.  Make 
Hong  Kong  a  “  shop-window  of  demo¬ 
cracy  ”  in  the  Far  East  and  put  British 
social,  political,  spiritual  and  physical 
goods  in  it. 


o 


POWER  POLITICS  IN  SIAM 

The  fall  of  Luang  Pradit  Panomyong, 
the  “  Senior  Statesmaa  ”  who  has  been 
the  real  ruler  of  Siam  since  the  liberation, 
and  the  seizure  of  power  by  Marshal 
Pibul  Songgram,  the  pro-Japanese  dic¬ 
tator  who  declared  war  upon  the  Allies 
in  January,  1942,  looked  at  the  first 
glance  like  the  latest  turn  in  a  personal 


duel  which  for  ten  years  has  formed  the 
watershed  of  Siamese  politics.  But 
behind  these  two  individual  protago¬ 
nists  lurk  the  rivals  of  a  greater  stage 
and  Bangkok  is  now  revealed  as  a  new 
prize  for  which  the  two  chief  U.N.O. 
adversaries  are  covertly  contending. 
Pibul,  Pradit  and  the  new  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  Nai  Khuang  Aphaiwongse  were  all 
originally  members  of  the  former 
Popular  Party  which  engineered  the 
1932  Coup  d’Etat  which  gave  Siam  her 
first  Constitution.  Pradit,  always  the 
chief  brains  of  the  “  promoters  ”  of  the 
1932  Revolution,  and  Khuang  split 
away  from  Pibul  soon  after  the  mili¬ 
tarists  made  him  premier  in  1938. 
During  the  war  the  rift  became  wider. 
For  while  Pibul  rode  the  Japanese  band 
waggon  with  enthusiasm  Pradit,  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  seemingly  sinecure  post  of 
Regent,  became  head  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  underground.  When  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  Japanese  sun  led  to  Pibul’s 
fall  in  July,  1944,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Khuang,  originally  a  close  friend  of 
Pradit  and  son  of  the  last  “  Siamese  ” 
King  of  Cambodia,  before  Cambodia 
was  taken  over  by  the  French.  After 
Japan’s  surrender  the  Allies  occupied 
Bangkok,  Pradit  became  premier  and 
Khuang  drifted  into  opposition,  even¬ 
tually  becoming  leader  of  the  new 
Democrat  Party,  a  heterogeneous  col¬ 
lection  of  malcontents,  royalist  in 
symnathy  and  largely  aristocratic  in 
^omrosition.  Khuang  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  among  whom  is  another  ex¬ 
premier,  Seni  Pramoj,  leader  of  the 
Free  Thai  Movement  in  the  United 
States,  have  now  swung  over  to  Pibul 
whose  original  support,  in  1947  as  in 
1938,  came  from  the  Army  chiefs. 
Pradit,  sometimes  described  as  the 
“  Stalin  of  Bangkok,”  has  always  been 
a  sincere  democrat  of  leftist  inclination 
and  one  of  his  last  diplomatic  moves 
was  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
whereby  the  first  Russian  Embassy 
since  the  days  of  the  czars  is  due  shortly 
to  arrive  in  Ban^ok,  an  event  awaited 
with  some  trepidation  by  the  other 
capitals  of  South-east  Asia.  But  the 
Americans  make  no  secret  of  their 
ambition  to  establish  a  dominant 
influence  in  South-east  Asia  based  on 
Bangkok  where  Pibul’s  return  to  power 
owes  not  a  little  to  their  informal  en¬ 
couragement.  Thus  in  Pibul’s  coup 
Washington  has  taken  a  trick  at  the 
expense  of  Moscow — and  also  to  some 
extent  of  London,  for  Pradit  was  the 
most  Anglophile  of  Siamese  statesmen. 


VIET-NAM 

Those  who  expected  an  early  solution 
in  Viet-Nam  owing  to  the  leftish  in¬ 
fluences  in  French  politics,  have  been 
disappointed.  While  it  is  true  that 
France  has  her  hands  full  on  the  home 
front,  it  would  seem,  nevertheless,  more 
congruent  to  her  international  status  if 
she  were  to  take  the  example  of  the 
British  and  either  leave  a  territory 
where  she  is  not  wanted,  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  job,  or  at  least  give  the 
world  some  proof  that  her  troops  are 
vital  for  the  well-being  of  Indochina. 
At  present  there  ai^  signs  of  neither, 
and  she  is  missing  opportunities  which 
would  enable  her  to  maintain  friendly 
contacts  with  peoples  who  have  shown 
that  they  can  do  without  her. 

Owing  to  mail  delay,  this  months’ 
TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 
by  John  Murdoch 

will  appear  in  full  in  our  next  issue. 


INDUSTRY  IN  EASTERN  PAKISTAN 
The  early  formation  of  an  Industrial 
Development  Board  to  advise  the 
Government  of  Eastern  Pakistan,  was 
recently  announced  by  its  Minister  of 
Industries,  Hamidul  Huq  Chowdhiy. 
The  Board  will  advise  as  to  which  in¬ 
dustries  should  be  run  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  Government.  East 
Bengal  is  the  largest  producer  of  jute, 
and  is  also  the  largest  single  producer 
of  hides  and  skins  on  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent.  There  is  also  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  sugar  cane,  and  sufficient  raw 
material  to  feed  several  paper  mills. 
The  Pakistan  Government  have  given 
facilities  to  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co. 
to  drill  for  oil  in  the  Sind  and  West 
Punjab.  British  engineers  have  arrived 
to  supervise  prospecting,  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  at  the  same  time  coal  and  iron 
deposits. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
this  journal  represents  a  forum  where 
articles  containing  many  different, 
and  often  controversial  opinions  are 
being  published.  They  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  express  the  views  or  policy 
of  the  paper. 
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WHITHER  THE  NEW  DOMINIONS  (3) 

The  Strategic  Balance  Sheet 

by  Mai-Gen.  J.  R.  Hartwell,  C.B.,  DS.O. 


WHETHER  we  think  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  aiming  at 
world  domination  or  purely  at  rendering  herself 
invulnerable  matters,  for  our  purpose,  little.  What 
is  unquestionable  is  that  her  leaders,  if  not  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  world,  are  certainly  disturbing  its  peace  of 
mind.  Nerves  breed  temper  and  temper  strife.  It  would 
be  a  brave,  and  I  fancy  lonely  man  who  would  deny  the 
world  is  full  of  danger,  to  whatever  “  ology  ”  he  may 
apportion  the  blame,  or  that  at  the  centre  of  the  vorten 
lies,  have  it  as  you  will,  either  the  way  Russia  regards  the 
rest  of  the  world  or  how  the  rest  of  the  world  regards 
Russia. 

Before  we  can  appraise  any  strategic  value,  in  our 
case  that  of  Pakistan,  it  is  essential  to  form  some  theory 
as  to  the  probable  intentions  of  our  potential  foes,  in  this 
case  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  to  do  this  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  motivates  it — what  makes  it  tick — in  the  particular 
way  it  does.  On  the  face  of  it  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  to  possess 
everything,  potentially,  at  any  rate,  which  she  can  possibly 
need  for  her  well-being.  So  whence  this  itch? 

Kipling  once  wrote  that  the  Russian  was  a  delightful 
person  until  he  tucked  in  his  shirt;  implying,  of  course, 
that  he  is  an  Oriental  and  is  much  better  that  way.  Now 
of  the  propounding  of  theories  there  is  no  end,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  couldn’t 
agree  with  Kipling  more,  and  are  fundamentally  what  we . 
may  call  Easterners  and  not  Westerners.  What  is  it  that 
is  making  them  tick  and  itch  in  a  way  so  disturbing  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — what  is  it  they  want?  Above  every¬ 
thing  they  do  not  want  the  Soviet  people,  the  late  moujik, 
to  have  normal  contacts  with  Western  states  having  a 
standard  of  living  incomparably  higher  than  their  own. 
This,  much  more  than  security  in  war  may  well  be  why 
they  are  shutting  off  their  own  people  from  what  we  must, 
alas,  now  regard  as  the  Western  world,  by  a  sanitary 
cordon  of  once  highly  civilised  states,  whose  standard  (rf 
living  they  are  rapidly  reducing  to  an  even  lower  level  than 
their  own,  but  whose  nominal  identities  they  will  carefully 
preserve  as  visible  examples  of  how  the  “  Western  ”  world 
lives.  But  turn  East.  Turn  to  Iraq,  Iran,  Afghanistan — 
and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Here  standards  of  living 
and  education — at  present  and  here’s  the  rub — can  be 
compared  without  clanger  to  that  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 
But  times  are  changing,  and  if  the  new  Dominions,  with 
or  without  our  help,  can  put  their  houses  in  order  and 
become  industrialised  and  prosperous  in  a  democratic 
pse.  Russia’s  leaders  may  find  themselves  confronted 
in  the  East  with  their  main  bogey  in  the  West.  Will  they 
“wait  and  see?  ”  or  will  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
Middle  East  commence  now  in  earnest?  Rumblings  in 
Persia  are  ominous.  And  what  else  does  Russia  want-r- 
tbe  spread  of  communism  where  this  process  does  not 
inevitably  provoke  war?  And  has  her  experience  of  the 
North  Eastern  passage  stifled  her  age-long  longing  for  a 
warm  water  port?  What  a  prize  lies  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 


and.  now  if  ever,  what  an  opportunity.  In  the  Far  East, 
in  Vladivostock,  Darwin,  Port  Arthur,  she  is  breast  to 
breast  with  America,  whom  she  fears.  But  can  she  fear 
the  British  Empire  with  its  heart  in  its  present  plight? 
X-ess  in  the  decade  or  so  that  must  follow  than  for  centuries 
past,  and  less,  may  it  be  hoped,  than  in  the  further  decades 
to  come — so  here’s  the  set-up,  as  suggested  to  you.  Grant 
it  even  some  plausibility  if  you  like  and  one  sees  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  strategic  role  Pakistan  may  play — and  its 
terrible  dangers.  Does  one  outweigh  the  other  and  on 
which  side  does  the  balance  dip — that  is  our  problem. 

In  the  second  article  of  this  series  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Magic  Circle  of  Imperial  Securities  ran  from 
South  Africa,  to  India,  to  Malaya  and  to  Australia.  If 
a  hostile  world  power  controls  the  Persian  Gulf  this  Magic 
Circle  is  broken.  To  control  the  Persian  Gulf  two  minima 
are  essential — possession  of  the  port  of  Karachi  and  the 
friendly  neutrality  of  Oman,  with,  of  course,  the  provision 
of  modem  airfields  fully  equipp^  at  tactical  points.  In 
the  short  term  view  interest  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  British,  the  oils  of  Persia  are  America’s  only 
concern  and  cannot  be  considered  vital  to  her  in  the  coming 
age  of  the  industrialised  atom.  The  long  term  view,  that 
of  keeping  open  the  seaways  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  quite 
another  matter.  But  can  we  ever  count  on  the  long  term 
view  being  taken  in  time?  Let  us  for  once  be  frank  and 
look  at  Europe.  No  vital  immediate  interest  was  con¬ 
sidered  murdered  when  the  U.S.S.R.  was  allowed  to  have 
her  way  with  the  long  list  of  coimtries  she  has  subjugated 
on  her  Western  borders.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
Nations — I  am  being  as  tactful  as  I  can — have  consistently 
given  a  most  devastatingly  convincing  performance  of 
Oklahoma’s  “  Girl  Who  Just  Couldn’t  Say  ‘  No  ’  ”  right 
up  to  the  very  last  scene,  when  it  is  at  least  comforting  to 
remember  that,  once  a  strategic  waterway,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  was  in  immediate  danger  she  (sorry — they),  unlike 
Ado  Annie,  most  properly  refused  to  roll  in  the  hay. 

So  our  alternatives  seem  clear,  if  the  choice  to  some 
may  be  difficult.  Either  we  decide  that  we  expose  our 
vital  strategic  arc  to  eventual  piercement  through  the 
subjugation  of  Iraq,  Bahrein  and  Oman  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  domination  of  the  Indian  Sub¬ 
continent  with  all  its  consequences,  or  we  enter  in  to  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  Pakistan  and  prepare  from 
that  developed  base  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  tho 
Empire  into  the  preservation  of  the  lands  enumerated 
above.  In  the  first  choice  we  gain  an  uneasy  peace  for 
perhaps  the  present  generation — and  eventual  extinction 
as  a  power  in  the  world.  In  the  second,  we  run  immediate 
risk  of  becoming  the  focal  po'mt  in  a  third  world  war 
within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  you,  and  meanwhile  must 
accept  commitments  in  the  air.  on  the  seas,  on  land,  and 
financial  which  may  well  seem  to-day  completely  beyond 
our  powers.  Let  us  be  clear  on  two  points.  A  maior 
power  in  control  of  Pakistan  even  up  to  the  Indus  can 
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strangle  the  economic  life  of  Iran  and  the  tr^lde  of  the 
Gulf  littoral.  Remember  that  in  this  air  age  “  ships  ” 
are  quite  unnecessary  to  this  end,  and  that  the  subjugation 
of  India  would  almost  automatically  follow.  The  life  line 
of  our  trade  by  which  only  our  children  can  live  is  then 
cut.  Secondly,  the  longest  way  round  may  well  prove 
the  shortest  way  home,  and  if  Pakistan  stands  alone  with 
no  immediate  vital  interest  to  the  rest  of  die  world,  either 
tlierein  or  in  Afghanistan,  Russia  may  well  consider  her 
a  conveniently  open  back  door  for  the  strangulation  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  act  accordingly.  So  perhaps  my 
colleague  whose  remarks  about  Gurkha  I.S.  troops  on 
the  N.W.  frontier  ushered  in  these  articles,  had  hit  upon 
a  great  verity,  convinced  as  I  am  that  in  detail  his  ideas 
would  be  fantastic.  But  whatever  it  costs  us  we  must  act 


now.  Pakistan  must  be  assured  that  she  has  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Empire  behind  her,  and  even  more  impor. 
tant  perhaps,  Iran,  Iraq  and  the  Gulf  littoral,  togetto 
with  Afghanistan,  must  understand  their  position  and  oun. 
A  Moslem  Dominion  of  Pakistan  might  well  form  the 
basis  of  a  local  Moslem  confederation.  But  not  unless 
she  is  backed  by  the  British  Empire  and  such  backing  is 
implemented  now,  not  in  words  but  by  [Mreparation. 

And  what  of  India?  With  weak  Moslem  states 
between  her  and  a  predatory  Great  Power  no  amount  of 
warnings  that  if  she  vacillates  “  the  crocodile  will  get  her  ” 
will  w^e  her  to  realities.  But  without  India’s  co-opera' 
tion  the  defence  of  Pakistan  is  almost  insuperably  dimeuh. 
As  guilty  accessories  in  the  Great  Indian  Divorce  case 
we  have  not  made  things  very  easy  for  ourselves. 


RELIGION  AND  CASTE  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY  (I) 

by  Neil  Stewart 


The  history  of  the  Indian  army  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  three  phases :  firstly,  from  the  time  when  the  East 
India  Company  became  involved  in  wars  with  the 
French  and  the  Indian  powers,  until  the  advent  of  Lord 
Cornwallis;  secondly,  from  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
until  the  Mutiny;  and  thirdly,  from  the  Mutiny  until 
August  15th,  1947. 

In  the  first  phase  the  policy  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  to  extract  the  most  profit  from  its  Indian  possessions, 
and  the  elimination  of  its  French  rivals  and  of  the  Indian 
princes  of  the  East  and  the  South  became  a  necessity.  For 
this  purpose  the  first  sepoy  battalions  were  recruited  by 
Stringer,  Lawrence  and  Clive;  they  were  commanded  and 
administered  by  Indians;  the  “  black  commandant "  was  a 
man  of  great  prestige  and  white  soldiers  were  not  ashamed 
to  serve  under  him.  A  couple  of  British  officers  aid  some 
n.c.o.s  were  attached  to  each  battalion,  but  for  training 
purposes  only.  In  action  they  transmitted  the  orders  of  the 
general  officer  to  the  commandant,  who  rode  on  a  horse  at 
the  head  of  his  battalion. 

This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  Indian  Army  and,  while 
it  lasted,  the  sepoy  battalions  covered  themselves  with  glory 
and  crossed  bayonets  with  the  best  troops  of  the  French 
and  of  the  Indian  princes. 

Opinion  in  Britain  was  sharply  divided  as  to  the  future 
cf  India.  The  Company  wished  to  continue  its  profitable 
monopoly,  but  the  other  merchants,  and  particularly  the 
new  manufacturers  who  were  in  search  of  a  market  for 
their  goods,  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Pressure  was 
brought  to  restrain  the  Company’s  activities,  and  finally. 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  as  Governor-General  with  the 
express  intention  of  reforming  the  administration. 

The  new  policy  demanded  the  Anglicisation  of  the 
army.  The  number  of  British  officers  was  gradually 
increased  to  equal  that  of  a  British  Regiment,  and  the 
“  black  commandant  ”  was  eliminated.  The  sepoys  were 
dressed  in  the  hard  hats,  tight  tunics  and  pipe-clayed  cross¬ 
belts  of  the  Line  Regiments.  These  troops,  a  dark  replica 
of  the  British  Army,  fought  against  the  Pindaris,  the  Sikhs, 
the  Nepalese,  the  Burmese,  the  Afghans  and  the  Baluchis. 
They  were  divided  into  three  armies  corresponding  with  the 


three  great  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras. 
The  Bengal  troops  were  recruited  from  what  is  now  the 
United  Provinces  and  Bihar,  the  Madras  Army  mainly  from 
Madras,  and  the  Bombay  Army  mainly  from  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

The  internal  organisation  of  the  units  was  on  the 
“  general  mixture  ”  system.  In  the  Bengal  Army  Moslems, 
Brahmins  and  Rajputs  were  recruited,  and  served  not  in 
separate  companies  and  squadrons,  but  were  mixed  indu- 
criminately  in  the  ranks.  The  Bombay  Army  recruited 
men  of  all  castes  and  creeds,  including  sweepers  and  Indian 
Christians  and  Jews.  In  the  Madras  Army  “  Pariahs  and 
Christians  ”  served  side  by  side  with  Moslems  and  Hindus 
from  Southern  India. 

The  Indian  Army  was  the  main  support  of  British  rule, 
but  British  troops  were  too  few  and  too  deficient  in  stamina 
to  be  adequate.  .When  Lord  Elgin  became  Viceroy  after 
the  Mutiny  he  wrote : 

“When  I  asked  why  so  considerable  a  native  army  is 
required,  I  am  told  that  the  native  must  bear  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  European  force;  that  Europeans  cannot  unde^ 
take  cantonment  duties,  or.  speaking  generally,  any  of  the 
duties  which  the  military  may  from  time  to  time  be  called  to 
render  in  support  of  the  civil  power  during  peace;  that  in 
war,  again,  they  are  admirable  on  the  battlefield,  but  they 
cannot  turn  their  victories  to  account  by  following  up  a  dis¬ 
comfited  foe,  unless  they  have  the  aid  of  native  troops,  nor 
perform  many  other  services  which  are  no  less  indispensable 
than  great  battles  to  success  against  an  enemy  who  knows 
the  ground  and  is  inured  to  the  climate." 

{Letters  and  Journal  of  James,  Eighth  Earl  of  Eight, 
London.  1872.  p.409.) 

But  Elgin  was  only  repeating  what  had  been  laid  down 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck  many  years  previously: 

“.  .  .  although  no  danger  appears  in  any  real  or  tangible 
shape,  it  must  be  allowed  when  one  hundred  millions  of 
people  are  under  the  control  of  a  government  which  has  no 
hold  whatever  on  their  affections,  wlien  out  of  that  population 
is  formed  that  army,  upon  the  fidelity  of  which  we  rely  princi¬ 
pally  for  our  own  preservation;  when  our  European  troops,  of 
whose  support  under  all  circumstances  we  are  alone  sure,  art 
so  exceedingly  limited  in  number  and  efficiency  as  to  be  of 
little  avul  against  any  extensive  insurrection.  .  .  .” 

(Minute  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  March  \3th,  1835.) 
The  political  necessity  of  free  trade  was  a  free  market 
and  this  demanded  that  the  still  surviving  remnants  of 
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Indian  feudalism  should  be  swept  into  the  rubbish  heap  of 
history.  The  Sikh  Kingdom  in  the  Punjab  was  destroyed; 
the  British  army  could  now  march  from  Calcutta  to  the 
Khyber  Pass.  *  The  Kingdom  of  Oude  was  annexed  and  the 
countryside  flooded  with  disbanded  feudal  retainers.  Drastic 
revenue  reform  disturbed  the  peasantry  and  the  landlords. 
Handicraftsmen  in  town  and  country  found  that  they  could 
not  compete  with  the  flood  of  cheap  British  manufactured 
goods.  The  rising  discontent  culminated  in  the  Mutiny  of 
the  Bengal  Army  in  1857. 

The  force  of  events  made  the  sepoys  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  men  of  different  creeds  and  castes,  unite  as  one.  An 
Indian  commentator  on  the  Mutiny  wrote: 

“  Government  certainly  did  put  the  two  antagonistic  races 
in  the  same  regiments,  but  constant  intercourse  had  done  its 
work;  and  the  two  races  in  regiments  became  one.  It  is  but 
natural  and  to  be  expected  that  a  feeling  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood  must  spring  up  between  men  of  a  regiment,  con¬ 
stantly  brought  together  as  they  are.  They  consider  themselves 
as  one  body;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  difference  which  exists 
between  Hindus  and  Mohammadans  had,  in  these  regiments, 
been  entirely  smoothed  away." 

(The  Cause  of  the  Indian  Revolt.  Syed  Ahmed  Khan. 

Benares,  1873.) 

The  Mutiny  was  crushed  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the 
British  Government,  in  time-honoured  fashion,  appointed 
a  Commission  under  Sir  Jonathan  Peel  to  inquire  into  the 
form  which  the  new  Indian  Army  should  take. 

The  first  act  was  to  reduce  the  Indian  Army  until  there 
were  no  more  than  three  sepoys  to  every  British  soldier, 
and  to  retain  the  artillery  exclusively  in  British  hands.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Peel  Commis¬ 
sion  was  that  the  Hindu-Moslem  unity,  which  had 
developed  in  the  Bengal  army,  should  never  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  again.  A  one-time  Governor-General 
wrote : 

“  But  suppose  the  whole  native  troops  to  be  formed  into 
one  grand  army,  the  component  parts  of  each  regiment  being 
as  heterogeneous  as  possible,  and  suppose  some  case  of  dis¬ 
content  to  arise  which  affects  all  castes  alike,  the  danger  would 
be  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  that  which  overtook  us  last 
year.  I  have  long  ago  considered  this  subject,  and  I  am  con¬ 


vinced  that  the  exact  converse  of  this  policy  of  assimilation  ■ 
is  our  only  safe  military  policy  in  India.  Divide  et  impera 
was  the  old  Roman  motto  and  it  should  be  ours. 

“  The  safety  of  the  great  iron  steamers,  which  are  adding 
so  much  to  our  military  power,  and  which  are  probably 
destined  to  add  still  more  to  our  commercial  supenority,  is 
greatly  increased  by  building  them  in  compartments.  I  would 
ensure  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Empire  by  constituting  our 
native  army  on  the  same  principle;  for  this  purpose  I  would 
avail  myself  of  those  divisions  of  race  and  language  which  we 
find  ready  to  hand.” 

(Peel  Report.  Minute  of  Lord  Elphinstone.) 
“  Divide  and  Rule  ”  captured  the  imagination;  all 
agreed  that  this  was  the  way  to  hold  India  in  the  future. 
The  final  approval  to  this  policy  was  given  by  three  men 
famous  in  British-Indian  history :  Sir  John  Lawrence  (later 
to  become  Viceroy),  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  Sir 
Hubert  Edwardes.  They  wrote  in  a  report: 

“  As  we  cannot  do  without  a  large  native  army  in  India; 
our  main  object  is  to  make  that  army  safe;  next  to  the  grand 
counterpoise  of  a  sufficient  European  force,  comes  the  counter¬ 
poise  of  Natives  against  Natives.  ...  It  is  found  that  different 
races  niixed  together  do  not  long  preserve  their  distinctiveness; 
their  comers  and  an^es  and  feelings,  and  prejudices  get 
rubbed  off,  and  the  object  of  their  association  is  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  lost.  To  preserve  that  distinctiveness  which  is  so 
valuable  and  which,  while  it  lasts,  makes  the  Muhammadan 
of  one  country  despise,  fear  or  dislike  the  Muhammadan  of 
another,  corps  should  in  future  be  provincial,  and  adhere  to 
the  geographical  limits  within  which  differences  and  rivalries 
are  strongly  marked.  .  .  .”  (Peel  Report.  Supplement.) 
There  were  divided  opinions  upon  the  method  by 
which  the  new  policy  should  be  applied  to  the  army.  Some 
advocated  separate  companies  and  squadrons  of  each  creed 
and  caste  in  the  same  unit;  others  preferred  “  class  ”  units 
such  as  the  already  existing  Gurkha  and  Sikh  regiments. 
Finally  a  compromise  was  reached,  and  in  the  Bengal  Army 
of  1875  we  find  three  cavalry  class  regiments,  eleven  class 
squadron  regiments,  and  only  four  general  mixture  regi¬ 
ments.  In  the  infantry  there  were  nine  class  regiments, 
seventeen  class-company  regiments 'and  twenty-five  general 
mixture  regiments.  The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  were 
still  organised  on  the  general  mixture  principle. 

{to  be  continued) 


-I  WANTED— A  LABOUR  POLICY  FOR  INDIA 


hy  R.  L.  G.  Footiit 


IT  is  characteristic  of  India  that  the  seeds  of  trouble 
remain  long  underground,  but  when  at  last  the  first 
shoots  appear  they  spread  in  a  growing  tangle  of  tropical 
luxuriance  practically  overnight.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  all 
countries  where  illiteracy  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  crust  of  habit  is  strong  and  grievances  must 
generate  through  fermentation  a  considerable  pressure 
before  they  break  through  in  open  revolt.  When  the 
explosion  occurs,  however,  it  is  all  the  more  shattering,  and 
recovery  is  all  the  more  difficult.  In  terms  of  labour  dis¬ 
putes  this  principle  implies  that  when  once  the  stage  of  a 
strike  has  been  reached  the  stoppage  is  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
longed.  (“Lightning,”  “sit-down”  or  “stay-in”  strikes 
may  also  occur  quite  frequently,  but  they  are  ephemeral  in 
their  causes  and,  with  tactful  handling,  can  usually  be 
resolved  quickly  and  peacefully;  the  reference  here  is  to 
serious  strikes  for  higher  wages  or  better  conditions).  Once 


embarked  upon  the  strug^e,  labour  throws  discretion  to  the 
winds  and  adds  to  its  legitimate  demands  a  whole  lot  more 
that  are  manifestly  impossible  for  the  employer  to  concede; 
if  hang  he  must,  the  illiterate  worker  is  usudly  determined 
it  shall  be  for  the  sheep  and  the  lamb.  The  strike  at 
S.C.O.B.  works — next  to  Tatas  the  biggest  iron  and  steel 
concern  in  India — last  winter,  and  of  the  Calcutta  dock 
workers  in  the  spring,  were  cases  in  point.  Each  lasted 
about  three  months  and  both  were  incalculably  harmful  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Machinery  for  conciliation  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
important,  and  early  this  year  the  Government  of  India 
passed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  under  which  a  procedure 
is  laid  down  and  given  statutory  force.  In  the  event  of  a 
dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  by  a  joint  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  labour  and  employers  concerned,  either  party 
may  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  Provincial  Government 
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Labour  Commissioner,  who  will  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  settlement.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  so  he  will  refer  the 
dispute  to  a  tribunal  whose  decision  is  to  be  binding  on 
bo^  parties.  This  Sounds  admirable,  but  in  practice  it  has 
not  worked  altogether  faultlessly.  The  tribunals  have  been 
tom  between  sympathy  with  the  workers  and  the  hard  logic 
of  the  employers’  balance  sheets.  Workers  make  the  point 
that  they  cannot  live  on  their  wages;  the  employers  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  without  increasing  their 
selling  rates,  thus  giving  the  inflationary  spiral  a  further 
upward  push. 

The  result,  so  far,  has  been  a  series  of  widely  differing 
awards,  based  primarily  on  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of 
the  industries  or  individual  firms  involved.  Stoppages  of 
work  have  been  avoided,  but  at  the  cost  of  all  uniformity 
in  the  general  level  of  wages,  and  of  a  disquiet  spirit  among 
even  the  best  paid  labour,  who  see  prosperity  in  more  and 
better  tribunals  instead  of  harder  work.  Sound,  well- 
conducted  concerns  have  to  pay  considerably  higher  wages 
than  their  inefficient  competitors  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 
For  example,  in  a  recent  adjudication  in  Bombay  on 
salaries  for  bank  clerks  the  award  drew  a  distinction 
between  big  banks  and  small  banks,  imposing  a  higher  scale 
on  the  former.  And  in  Cawnpoie  the  socialist  cat  was  put 
right  in  amongst  the  capitalist  pigeons  when  a  very  young 
and  inexperienced  adjudicator  ruled  that  the  reserve  funds 
of  the  Cawnpore  Electric  Supply  Company,  about  to  be 
nationalised,  should  be  distributed  among  the  employees !  * 

Beyond  question  Indian  workers  and  clerical  grades 
have  had  a  raw  deal.  When  prices  began  to  rise  early  in 
the  war,  a  system  of  Dearness  Allowances  was  introduced 
to  take  the  place  of  wage  and  salary  increases.  It  was 
said  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  conditions  would 
return  to  normal;  and  meanwhile,  since  all  shoulders  were 
needed  at  the  financial  wheel,  the  dearness  allowances 
would  compensate  only  4)artially  (on  a  decreasing  scale  for 
higher  incomes,  and  on  average  by  much  less  than  50  per 
cent.)  for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  This  system  of 
allowances,  with  its  implied  principle  of  sacrifice  for  a 
limited  period  only,  has  been  permitted  to  grow  right  into 
(he  s(x;ial  structure  of  the  country,' so  that  now,  with  the 
cost  of  living  three  times  pre-war  and  no  ghost  of  a  delusion 
left  of  any  “  return  to  normal,”  it  persists  like  the  grin  of 
the  Cheshire  cat  long  after  the  disappearance  of  its  jons 
et  origo. 

It  elbowed  its  way  into  the  report  of  the  Central  Pay 
Commission,  whose  members  should  have  known  better. 
The  Commission  was  appointed  in  May,  1946,  to  enquire 
into  the  pay  and  conditions  of  service  of  all  Central 
Government  employees,  and  made  a  brave  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labour,  based  on 
reasonable  subsistence.  But  instead  of  boldly  accepting 
that  the  2^  fold  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  (now  increased  to 
slightly  more  than  three-fold)  was,  in  fact,  irreversible,  and 
recommending  a  revision  of  the  basic  scale  accordingly,  the 
Commission  compromised  with  a  basic  wage  which  must 
always  be  some  way  below  bare  subsistence,  plus  dearness 
allowances  as  of  old.  The  actual  minimum  recommended, 
taking  all  allowances  into  account,  was  Rs.80  per  month' 
for  unskilled  labour  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  This  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  most  industrial  concerns  are  paying. 
As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  uniformity,  but  in  Calcutta 


Rs.55  per  month'  is  a  fair  average,  comp^ed  with  Rs.20  or 
less  before  the  war*.  That  labour  is  relatively  worse  off  can 
be  observed  from  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  old 
queues  at  the  Post  Offices  for  the  purposq  of  remitting 
money  to  families  up-country. 

'  Equivalent  to  28s.  per  week  at  curftnt  rate  of  exchange.  But  if 
the  calculation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  comparative  price  levefa 
it  is  equivalent  to  only  18s.  per  week. 

'Equivalent  to  12s.  per  week,  calculated  on  comparative  p^ic^ 
levels. 

*  Equivalent  to  7s.  per  week  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  exchange. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  higher  wages  without  higher 
prtxiuctivity  would  ruin  some  employers  aiKi  increase  the 
inflationary  pressure.  The  productivity  of  Indian  labour, 
always  low,  has  dropped  alarmingly  during  the  last  two 
years.  Mostly  this  is  due  to  a  deliberate  “  go-slow  ”  policy 
of  discontent  and  mass  self-protection,  but  physical  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  workers  is  playing  an  increasingly  important 
part.  The  interplay  of  less  production,  higher  prices,  lower 
real  wages  and  again  less  pr(xluction,  if  unchecked,  would 
eventually  bring  Indian  industry  to  a  grinding  halt,  but  long 
before  that  stage  is  reached  revolution  must  intervene. 
Were  the  Indian  labourer  less  ignorant,  less  patient,  less 
inured  to  poverty  and  less  pre-occupied  with  communal 
questions,  revolution  might  even  now  be  under  way. 

First  and  foremost,  recognition  must  catch  up  with  the 
facts.  It  must  be  realised  that  the  three-fold  rise  in  the 
internal  price  level  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  deflation 
would  be  undesirable  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  aim 
should  be  stabilisation.  Even  that  may  prove  too  difficult 
at  the  present  price  level;  particularly  in  view  of  the  distur¬ 
bances  over  large  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  allow  prices  to  rise  a  little  further  before  stability  can 
be  achieved.  Three  steps  would  then  follow. 

First :  the  readjustment  of  wage  rates  with  a  minimum 
not  below  subsistence  at  the  stabilised  level,  combined  with 
the  gearing  of  wages  to  production  so  that  the  increase  in 
money  wages  will  automatically  bring  increased  produc¬ 
tivity.  This  will  require  the  co-operation  of  both  employers 
and  trade  unions  in  a  nation-wide  plan.  It  may  involve 
some  unemployment  initially,  and  the  loss  of  some  ineffi¬ 
cient  units  of  industry.  Second:  prices  for  controlled 
goods,  such  as  cotton  textiles,  should  be  allowed  to  rise 
sufficiently  for  the  heavier  wage  bill  to  be  covered.  Third: 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  should  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  higher  internal  price  level  in 
India  compart  with  Britain.  (The  devaluation  required 
will  greatly  exc^eed  the  10  per  cent,  permitted  under  the 
rules  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  special 
sanction  would  have  to  be  sought  on  the  grounds  of 
fundamental  disequilibrium.”)  TTiis  third  step  need  not 
be  taken  until  world  demand  for  the  primary  products 
India  exports  shows  signs  of  slackening,  but  it  should  not 
be  put  of!  so  long  that  export  markets  are  endangered. 

*  ,  The  latest  development  in  this  astonishing  case  is  that  the 

tl.P.  Government,  which  is  suspected  of  having  engineered 
the  award  in  order  to  reduce  the  compensation  payable  to  the 
Company  on  nationalisation,  have  now  obtained  a  court 
injunction  prohibiting  the  Company  from  acting  on  it!  They 
have  apparently  just  realised  that  the  majority  of  the  power 
station  staff,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  enriched,  would 
immediately  retire  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  supply  of  current.  Meanwhile,  the  Company  .aV 
endeavouring  to  upset  the  award  on  a  technicality,  the 
grounds  for  appeal  under  the  Act.  ' 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SIKHS 

by  A  Special  Correspondent  recently  in  India 


The  exact  role  played  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  tragic  events 
in  north-western  India  this  summer  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  determine.  The  foreign  correspondents  in  the 
Punjab  were  later  bitterly  critici^  in  Hindu  circles  for 
having  put  too  much  blame  on  the  Sikhs,  for  having  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  had  been  a  Sikh  rising.  They  were 
charged  with  having,  either  through  malice  or  incompe¬ 
tence,  given  far  more  publicity  to  what  the  Sikhs  did  to 
Muslims  in  the  East  Punjab  than  to  what  the  Muslims  did 
to  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in  the  West  Punjab  and  elsewhere. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  was  a  Sikh  rising  in  the 
East  Punjab  round  about  August  15th.  This  observer 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  had  the  backing  of 
influential  groups  in  India  who  wanted  to  wreck  Pakistan 
at  the  very  outset.  But  he  estimated  that  during  the  month 
of  August,  whatever  were  the  total  casualties  in  the  Punjab 
—and  estimates  have  varied  between  50,000  and  150,000 — 
more  than  75  per  cent,  were  Muslim  victims  of  Sikh  aggres¬ 
sion.  It  was  the  Sikhs  who  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  communal  warfare  placed  killing  on  an  exterminatory 
scale.  From  the  East  Ihinjab  the  tide  of  violence  swung  to 
the  West  Punjab.  Thence  eastwards  again,  to  Delhi  and 
the  western  districts  of  the  United  Provinces.  Even  in 
Delhi,  as  in  the  Calcutta  killings  last  year.  Sikhs  played  a 
part  in  the  disturbances  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  disproportion  in  the 
casualties  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Punjab. 
Firstly,  the  Sikhs  in  the  East  Punjab  were  well  organised 
and  well  armed,  with  considerable  numbers  of  firearms. 
They  had  been  arming  secretly  since  1942.  Many  of  the 
arms  had  come  via  the  Sikh  States  of  Patiala  and  Faridkot. 
Secondly,  the  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in  the  West  Punjab,  when 
threatened,  organise!  themselves  far  better  than  did  the 
Muslims  in  the  east.  There  was  a  great  contrast  between 
the  little  groups  of  Muslims  trickling  westwards,  extremely 
vulnerable  to  attack,  and  the  vast  well-organised  columns 
of  Sikhs  and  Hindus  from  the  West  Punjab  trekking  east,  ’ 
with  spearmen  on  horseback  guarding  the  flanks,  advance 
guards  reconnoitring  every  village,  an  elaborate  system  of 
bugle-calls,  the  women  and  children  riding  on  ox-carts  in 
the  centre  of  the  columns.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  organisation  behind  these  gigantic  caravans. 

Ever  since  the  partition  of  India  became  inevitable, 
the  Sikhs  have  been  in  a  mood  of  perplexity,  frustration 
and  fear.  Partition  of  India  involved  partition  of  the 
Punjab  which  was  bound  to  hit  the  .Sikhs  hard.  It  meant 
the  splitting  of  the  Sikh  community  and  the  inclusion  in 
Pakistan  of  many  of  their  most  sacred  shrines,  much  of 
their  property,  and  several  rich  canal  colonies  which  had 
been  pioneered  by  Sikh  settlers.  At  this  crucial  moment  in 
their  fortunes,  when  there  was  a  need  for  restraint  and  wise 
statesmanship,  they  suffered  from  a  complete  dearth  of 
constructive  leadership.  For  months  previous  to  the  out¬ 
break  the  Sikh  leaders  had  been  preaching  violence.  Sikhs 
had  suffered  grievously  in  the  March  riots  in  Multan  and 
Rawalpindi  and  the  Sikh  leaders  whipped  up  a  savage 


desire  for  revenge  amongst  the  Sikhs  in  the  East  Punjab. 
Their  most  influential  leader.  Master  Tara  Singh,  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fanatic,  sweet  and  reasonable  enough  in  private 
conversation,  but  an  uncontrollable  demagogue  when 
addressing  a  crowd  of  his  own  people. 

The  Sikhs  are  a  strange  and  fascinating  race.  Their 
reli^on  is  an  attractive  one,  a  form  of  Hinduism  which  was 
purified  and  strengthened  by  the  challenge  of  Mohammed¬ 
anism.  an  austere  puritan  monotheism  inculcating  the 
martial  virtues.  Their  diet  is  said  to  be  the  best- balanced 
of  any  in  India  and  they  are  often  magnificent  physical 
specimens.  Although  they  have  the  reputation  amongst 
other  Indians  of  being  stupid,  they  make  excellent  farmers, 
clever  mechanics,  and  are  to  be  found  as  contractors  and 
businessmen,  not  only  all  over  India,  but  in  south-east 
Asia  as  well.  They  have  a  long  record  of  service  in  the 
Indian  Army.  As  soldiers  they  had  the  record  of  being 
prone  to  intrigue  and  hard  men  to  command,  superb  in 
attack  but  inclined  to  crack  when  things  were  going  badly. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Singapore  the  first  Indian  officers 
to  start  worlang  with  the  Japanese  were  Sikhs. 

Sikh  politics  are  devious  and  obscure.  Their  religious 
and  political  organisations  overlap.  Their  most  influential 
political  leaders  are  usually  religious  leaders  as  well,  like 
Tara  Sin^.  The  rising  in  August  had  many  of  the  outward 
characteristics  of  a  carefully  planned  and  directed  opera¬ 
tion.  but  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  that  directing  agency 
was.  Popular  report  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  ascribed 
the  military  direction  of  the  rising  to  “  General  ”  Mohan 
Singh,  who  formed  and  commanded  the  1st  Indian  National 
Army  in  Malaya  and  is  now  living  in  Amritsar.  Former 
members  of  the  I.N.A..  including  some  of  Mohan  Singh’s 
erstwhile  lieutenants,  were  undoubtedly  playing  a  big  part 
in  the  disturbances,  but  perhaps  no  more  so  than  ex-soldiers 
of  the  Indian  Army,  and  there  was  no  direct  evidence  of 
Mohan  Singh’s  participation. 

It  is  worth  while  considering  the  effect  on  the  Sikh 
community  of  the  present  transfers  of  [wpulation.  There 
is  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  British  put  an  end  to 
Sikh  rule  of  the  Punjab  in  the  first  half  of  the  l^t  century, 
a  solid  concentration  of  more  than  4,500,000  Sikhs  in  the 
East  Punjab.  Many  have  come  from  the  canal  colonies, 
the  richest  land  in  all  India,  and  are  now  having  to  fit  into 
the  already  crowded  districts  of  the  West  Punjab,  where 
the  land  vacated  by  the  Muslims  is  much  poorer  than  that 
they  have  left.  The  immigrants  are  suffering  from  an  acute 
sense  of  bitterness,  as  also  are  the  Sikhs  already  in  the  East 
Punjab,  all  of  whom  had  close  tics  with  their  brethren  in 
the  west. 

Hitherto  the  concept  of  Khalistan,  the  Sikh  state,  has 
been  no  more  than  a  Zionistic  pipe-dream,  put  forward  by 
extremist  leaders  who  wanted  a  return  to  Ae  old  days  of 
Sikh  supremacy  in  the  Punjab.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  entering  the  realm  of  [n^ctical  politics.  The  Sikh  leaders 
disavow  it  publicly  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  once  the  period  of  econonuc  dislocation  is 
past,  Khalistan  will  become  a  really  live  issue. 
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Although  they  are  on  the  same  side  in  this  communal 
war,  no  great  love  is  lost  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Hindus. 
There  were  numerous  cases  of  Sikh-Hindu  friction  in  the 
Punjab,  but  these  usually  arose  out  of  the  irritations  and 
exasperations  caused  by  a  violent  upheaval.  Many  western 
observers  who  know  India  well  say  that  the  Sikhs  will  not 
hesitate  to  turn  on  the  Hindus  in  much  the  same  way  that 
they  have  turned  on  the  Muslims. 

It  is  not  possible  yet  to  forsee  how  Khalistan  will  take 
shape,  whether  it  will  be  under  the  aegis  of  the  ambitious 
young  ruler  of  Patiala  or  under  the  religious  leaders.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  course  of  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan  and  also  on  future  developments  inside  India.  If 
there  is  a  protracted  state  of  tension  or  semi-warfare 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  India  may  find  it  convenient 
to  have  a  strong  militarist  buffer  state  on  their  north¬ 
western  frontier,  in  which  case  the  Indian  leaders  may  place 
no  obstacles  in  the  realisation  of  Sikh  ambitions.  Many 


Hindus  think  of  the  Sikhs  as  a  people  who  in  the  past  stood 
between  them  and  the  Mohammedan  invaders  and  who 
may  do  so  again.  Similarly  if  there  is  widespread  fragmen¬ 
tation  and  disintegration  in  India — and  the  present  tenden¬ 
cies  are  in  this  direction — then  the  likelihood  increases  of  a 
Sikh  state  emerging  and  of  it  tiyinjg  to  extend  its  influence 
beyond  the  purely  communal  frontiers.  But  it  is  not  likely 
to  emerge  as  long  as  there  is  a  strong  central  government 
in  Delhi. 

It  is  wrong  to  blame  the  Sikhs  entirely  for  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Punjab  and  it  is  an  over-simplification  of  an 
exceedingly  complex  problem  to  concentrate  exclusively  on 
the  part  they  played.  Even  if  the  Sikhs  had  displayed  the 
wisest  and  the  most  restrained  statesmanship,  there  would 
probably  still  have  been  this  savage  conflict  between  the 
Muslims  and  Hindus.  But  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  key  part  which  was  in  fact  played  by  this  small  and 
remarkable  community. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INDIAN  QUESTION 

by  H.  S.  L.  Polak 


The  question  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  settled  in 
South  Africa  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  acute 
problems  facing  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  now 
become  a  formidable  international  controversy  which  may 
be  brought  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  the 
Hague. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Gandhi-Smuts  Agreement 
of  1914,  after  an  eight  years’  “  passive  resistance  ”  struggle 
— another  is  at  present  in  progress — would  have  allayed  the 
fear  of  the  White  population  that  they  would  be  flooded  by 
Indian  immigration.  Mr.  Gandhi  had,  at  the  time,  warned 
the  Union  Government  that  “  complete  satisfaction  cannot 
be  expected  until  full  civic  rights  have  been  conceded  to 
the  resident  Indian  population.”  General  Smuts  himself, 
however,  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917,  had 
declared  that,  with  the  removal  of  the  White  settlers’  fear 
by  the  placing  on  the  staute  book,  in  1913,  of  the  Immi¬ 
grants  Restriction  Act,  with  the  consent  of  the  South 
African  Indian  population  and  the  Indian  Government, 
“  all  other  questions  would  be  considered  subsidiary  and 
become  easily  and  perfectly  soluble.” 

Nevertheless,  under  strong  pressure  from  the  White 
leaders,  attempts  were  soon  made  again  to  treat  the  Indians 
as  an  alien  element  to  be  regarded  as  racial  inferiors  and 
to  be  considerably  leduced  in  numbers  and  opportunities. 
The  Class  Areas  (or  ”  Colour  Bar  ”)  Bill  of  1924,  which 
sought  to  segregate  them,  was  strongly  attacked  by  General 
Smuts,  then  in  opposition,  who  warned  the  Union  Parlia- 
aent  that  “  we  shall  gather  on  our  heads  the  hatred  of  the 
whole  of  Asia,”  if  the  Colour  Bar  Bill  were  proceeded  with. 
Later,  he  again  warned  the  Union  Government  that: 

“  The  effects  of  their  policy  would  not  stop  in  South 
Africa,  but  would  provoke  a  world-conflict.  .  .  .  An  extension 
of  the  colour-bar  .  .  .  would  be  disastrous.  ...  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Colour  Bar  Bill,  gratuitously  produced  here, 
is  a  firebrand  flung  into  a  haystack.” 

As  a  result  of  the  protests  of  the  Government  of  India, 
official  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  were  carried 
o«,  resulting  in  the  1927  Capetown  Agreement,  confirmed 


by  both  Governments  and  Legislatures.  It  provided,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Union  Government,  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Government  of  India  of  an  Agent  to  facilitate 
continuous  and  effective  co-operation  between  the  two 
Governments.  In  referring  to  “  the  considerable  number  of 
Indians  who  will  remain  part  of  the  permanent  population,” 
the  Agreement  recognised  their  right  to  security  of  tenure 
and  tended  to  allay  their  uneasiness  concerning  the  earlier 
proposals  of  compulsory  segregation.  The  Union  Govern¬ 
ment  further  undertook  to  provide  for  the  uplift,  throu^ 
education  and  other  means,  of  Indians  who  remained  in 
South  Africa  and  were  prepared  to  conform  to  Western 
standards  of  life.  The  “  uplift  ”  clause  has,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increasing  efforts  of  the  Indians  to  main¬ 
tain  those  standards,  been  very  little  implemented,  mainly 
owing  to  the  default  of  the  Provincial  Administration  of 
Natal,  where  most  of  the  Indians  are,  and  the  neglect  of 
Indian  residential  needs  by  the  Durban  Corporation,  within 
whose  area  more  than  half  of  the  Natal  Indians  live. 

The  Union  Government  did  not  then  regard  the  Indian 
question  as  essentially  one  of  domestic  concern  of  the 
Union,  with  which  India  was  not  to  interest  herself;  nor 
did  it  do  so  until  quite  recently.  Indeed,  as  lately  as  1945, 
Mr.  Jan  H.  Hofmeyr,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  referring 
to  Indo-European  relations  in  South  Africa,  said : 

“  Again  and  again  in  our  attempts  to  settle  the  question  . . 
.  .  we  have  found  ourselves  confronted  with  forces  of  wider 
than  Union  significance.  .  .  .  The  1927  Agreement  admitted 
the  stake  of  the  Government  of  India  in  what  is  primarily 
our  domestic  problem,  but  it  also  pointed  the  way  along  which 
the  removal  of  that  stake  can  be  secured.  .  .  .  But  we  have 
still  a  great  deal  to  do  before  we  can  say  to  India — we  have 
done  what  in  the  1927  Agreement  we  said  we  would  do — your 
interest  in  our  domestic  affairs  arising  out  of  that  document 
has  now  fallen  away.  .  .  The  plain  fact  is  this.  In  1927  the 
Government  of  the  Union  in  effect  affirmed  its  acceptance  of 
a  truth  .  .  .  that  the  Ghetto  damages  not  only  those  who  dwell 
there,  but  those  who  compel  them  to  dwell  there.  So  far 
we  have  failed  to  give  convincing  evidence  that  the  Ghetto- 
creating  mentality  is  not  still  with  us.” 

In  1945,  General  Smuts  had  declared:  “Surely  the 


Uplift  clause,  the  policy  of  the  (Capetown)  Agreement,  to 
give  the  Indian  people  in  South  Africa,  our  (cllow-citizens, 
a  square  deal,  every  opportunity  for  progress,  for  education 
and  for  living  a  better  life,  surely  that  policy  stands;  that 
can  never  be  abrogated.” 

But  a  year  later,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  protests  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  General  Smuts’  Government,  the 
so-called  “Ghetto  Act"  was  passed,  making  permanent 
and  even  extending  the  area  of  operation  in  Natal  of  the 
“  Pegging  Act  ”  of  1943.  The  Government  of  India  there¬ 
upon  withdrew  its  High  Commissioner,  terminated 
economic  relations  with  the  Union,  and  referred  the  dispute 
to  the  United  Nations  Assembly,  in  1946,  denouncing  the 
measure  as  a  unilateral  breach  of  the  Capetown  Agreement 
(described  at  Lake  Success  by  General  Smuts  as  the  “  so- 
called  "  Agreement)  and  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
San  Francisco  Charter,  largely  formulated  by  General 
Smuts  himself  and  to  which  South  Africa  had  formally 
lubscribed. 

The  Assembly  rejected  his  contention  that  it  was  in¬ 
competent  to  take  notice  of  the  dispute  as  it  was  essentially 
a  matter  of  domestic  concern  to  South  Africa.  It  passed  a 
resolution,  with  the  necessarv  two-thirds  maioritv.  that  the 


coloured  races  outnumbered  the  white  reprcscntatlvee,  At 
U.N.  there  was  one  idea  whieh  dominated  the  viewpoints  of 
'  tha  great  majority  there— the  idea  of  human  equality.  The 
point  of  view  of  human  equality — of  the  equality  of  indivi¬ 
duals  and  of  races — is  not  a  viewpoint  that  has  existed  Iona  . . 
. .  it  is  doubtful  still  whether  there  is  equality  in  the  world  or 
whether  there  can  be  equality. . , 

The  present  stage  of  the  question  has  been  set  lut 
month  when  the  General  Assembly,  on  November  2ist, 
rejected  an  Indian  resolution  requesting  South  AMca  to 
hold  round  table  discussions  on  the  basis  of  last  year'i 
decision.  The  Assembly,  instead,  approved  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  presented  by  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark  and  Norway, 
which  recommends  that  the  disputants  (India,  Pakistan  and 
South  Africa)  negotiate  the  matter  if  they  so  desire,  and 
that  they  take  the  case  to  the  Intomationai  Court  of  Justice 
if  they  fail  to  reach  agreement. 

It  remains  to  add  that  Indians  were  intr^uced  into 
South  Africa,  under  the  indentured  labour  system,  in  I860, 
to  save  the  Natal  colonists  from  ruin,  under  the  pledge, 
repeatedly  made  by  the  British,  Indian  and  Colorual 
Governments,  that  the  immigrants  (and  their  descendants) 
should  enjoy  “  full  protection  ”  and  equal  rl{(hts  under  the 
law.  without  “distinction  or  disqualification  whatever 
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“  treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  should  be  in  conformity 
with  the  international  obligations  under  the  Agreements 
concluded  between  the  two  countries  and  the  relevant  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Charter,”  and  it  asked  both  Governments  to 
report  to  the  1947  session  of  the  Assembly  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  matter.  The  Assembly  has  thus 
recognised  that  the  issue  raised  by  India,  namely,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  on  a  basis  of  race  and 
colour  discrimination  and  the  denial  to  them  of  funda¬ 
mental  rights,  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Despite  the  resolution  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
initiated  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  India 
(In  which  it  has  had  the  full  support  of  Pakistan),  the  Union 
Government  has  taken  no  ste^  to  carry  it  out.  Indeed, 
on  his  return  to  Pretoria,  after  his  failure  at  Lake  Success, 
General  Smuts  told  a  public  meeting  complainingly : 

“This  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  was  a  Parliament 
of  man.  of  nations,  in  whieh  the  representatives  of  the 


or  creed.”  Indentured  immigration  to  South  Africa  ceased 
in  1911,  at  the  instance  not  of  the  Union,  but  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Indians  now  number  282,300  out  of  a  total 
Union  population  of  eleven  millions,  or  2.3  per  cent.  They 
are.  in  relation  to  the  European  population,  about  12  per 
cent.  Nine-tenths  of  them  are  South  African  bom.  many 
to  the  third  generation.  Unlike  the  Europeans,  Indians  are 
prohibited  from  migrating  from  one  Province  of  the  Union 
to  another,  ThQU|^  subject  to  equal  taxation,  they  enioy 
(except  those  few  resident  in  the  Cape  Province)  no  political 
franchise,  save  for  a  token  communal  representation  given 
to  them  under  the  “  Ghetto  Act."  which  they  have  refused 
as  entirely  inadequate,  humiliating  In  principle,  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  second-class  citizenship.  The  Natal  municipali¬ 
ties  have  just  rejected  the  grant  of  the  municipal  franchise, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Indians  in  1925.  They  are 
subject  to  many  legal  and  administrative  economic  bars  and 
prohibitions  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  race  and  colour 
inferiority  and  the  policy  of  segregation. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA  (2) 


by  R.  H, 


Economic  Sltiwtloa 

The  economic  picture  in  post-war  Wuhan  was  as  dismal 
as  the  political.  The  war  bad  wrecked  the  transporta¬ 
tion.  commercial,  and  industrial-  facilities  of  the  area, 
snd  the  long  years  of  Japanese  occupation  had  ruined 
foreign  trade  through  the  prohibition  of  commercial  ship- 
on  the  Yangtze.  The  American  bombing  of  Hankow 
laid  waste  to  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  Western  part 
of  the  city.  An  official  estimate  from  the  mayor's  office 
itates  that  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  in  Hankow 
during  the  war  was  7,313  and  the  number  of  people  killed 
was  12.120.  The  inflation  of  the  currency  led  to  exorbitant 
diargcs  for  labour  handling,  and  transportation  services. 


Fificld 

A  number  of  foreign  firms  arc  still  located  in  Hankow  but 
few  are  doing  any  real  business  with  the  exception  of  the 
oil  companies.  Forei^  capital  is  not  attracted  to  Wuhan 
under  the  present  circumstances  although  a  great  shortage 
of  capital  equipment  exists.  The  cost  of  living  is  estimate 
to  have  risen  lOOO  times  In  the  last  ten  years  and  the  end 
is  not  yot  in  sight.  Prices  are  so  high  for  most  exportable 
products  in  Central  China  that  by  the  time  they  reach 
Shanghai  the  prices  are  higher  in  many  cases  than  the 
market  price  abroad  in  Europe  or  America. 

Basic  in  the  economic  future  of  Hankow  as  an  ocean 
port  is  the  commercial  navigation  of  the  Yangtze.  The 
Slno- American  Treaty  of  1943  legally  ended  foreign  com- 
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by  Vernon  Bartlett,  M.P. 


1 

AS  the  aeroplane  comes  in  from  the  sea  your  eye  is 
caught,  first,  by  the  golden  or  many-coloured  roofs  of 
Buddhist  temples  and  second,  by  the  immense  brown 
plain,  intersected  by  the  winding  Chao  Phraya  riyer  and  by 
innumerable  little  canals!  This  is  perfect  paddy  country 
and  in  the  old  days  it  produced  6,000,000  tons  of  rice  a 
year.  Bangkok  itself  is  only  four  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  every  time  the  Siamese  make  a  road  the  necessary 
excavation  of  soil  also  provides  them  with  another  canal. 
Which  explains  why  most  of  the  foreigners  in  the  city  have 
their  beds  incased  in  huge  meat  safes  of  wire  gauze.  This 
case  raises  still  further  a  temperature  that  is  nearly  intoler¬ 
able;  it  doubles  the  number  of  nights  when  your  pyjamas 
and  sheets  are  drenched  with  sweat.  But  it  saves  you  from 
the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  as  no  normal  mosquito  net  could 
do. 

Down  the  Chao  Phraya  river  float  long  rafts  of  teak. 
Large  supplies  of  tin  and  rubber  are  exported  from  the 
part  of  Siam  that  stretches  down  the  Malay  peninsula.  But 
rice  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  year 
before  the  war,  Siamese  imports  were  valued  at  less  Aan 
£12  million  and  the  exports  at  more  than  £18  million. 

Since  the  world  desperately  needs  rice  it  is  ready  to 
pour  money  into  Siam,  and  Siam  desperately  needs  money. 
And  yet  the  rice  is  not  forthcoming  in  anything  like  the 
quantities  desired.  If  it  were,  half  the  political  troubles 
of  Asia  would  disappear  and  Siamese  civil  servants  and 
teachers  would  not  be  so  badly  paid  that  they  are  sorely 
tempted  to  lessen  their  efficiency  by  taking  on  other  work 
or  their  integrity  by  taking  bribes  for  their  salaries  now 
have  about  one-fifth  of  their  pre-war  value. 

The  recovery  of  the  Siamese  is  important  to  the 
Western  world  because,  almost  alone  in  Asia,  they  have 
maintained  their  freedom,  and  they  are.  I  think,  the  most 
smiling  and  courteous  people  I  have  ever  met — so  cour¬ 
teous  that  when  they  carried  out  their  bloodless  revolution 
fifteen  years  ago  they  explained  the  dismissal  of  the  princes 
who  had  hitherto  misgoverned  the  country  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  such  distinguished  persons  were  “  above  politics.” 
Their  respect  for  the  British  way  of  life,  in  an  age  when 
the  Anglophile  is  becoming  a  rarity,  is  such  that  the 
Siamese  citizens  of  Bangkok  (as  against  the  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  them  who  are  Chinese)  are  now  nearly  all 
dressed  in  European  clothes,  and  nearly  all  learn  English  at 
School.  Lastly  they  can  claim  that  they  have  never 
defaulted  on  an  internal  or  an  external  loan. 

Why  is  it  that  people  with  so  many  qualities  are  so 
slow  in  recovering  an  export  surplus  which — at  least  while 
there  are  shortages  of  rice  and  tin — the  rest  of  the  world 
would  wish  them  to  have?  Siamese  excuses  about  blown 
bridges  and  destroyed  railway  track  are  not  a  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  damage  in  Burma  was  far  greater. 
Nor,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  argument  that  the  Siamese 
^vemment  is  corrupt  or  incompetent  a  convincing  one. 


since  the  export  of  rice  would  give  that  government  foreign 
exchange  with  which  it  could  import  foreign  commodities. 
And  it  wants  to  do  that  more  than  anything  else. 

The  reason  is  more  complicated.  From  the  moment 
the  Allied  Forces  liberated  Burma,  Japanese  currency  there 
was  repudiated  and  consumer  goods  were  rushed  into  the 
country.  The  Burmese  thus  had  to  work  to  earn  any 
money,  and  they  had  goods  they  could  buy  with  the  money 
they  earned.  In  Siam  no  such  plan  was  introduced.  The 
Japanese  had  multiplied  the  currency  circulation  almost  by 
ten,  not  to  cover  any  expansion  of  industry  but  to  pay  the 
costs  of  their  own  occupation.  Siam  has  far  too  much 
money  and  far  too  few  commodities.  Before  the  war,  for 
example,  both  Siam  and  Burma  used  about  seventy  million 
yards  of  textiles.  For  the  first  year  after  the  liberation 
Burma’s  quota  was  put  at  more  than  ninety  million  yards 
and  Siam’s  quota  at  nil.  The  rice  growers  had  no  incentive 
to  part  with  their  rice  in  exchange  for  currency  of  which 
more  and  more  was  needed  to  buy  less  and  less. 

But  they  have  had  a  terrific  incentive  to  sell  elsewhere. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  rice  trade  of  Siam  is  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese,  the  greatest  race  of  gamblers  on  earth.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  suggest  that  the  ultimate  welfare  of  Siam  matters 
less  to  most  of  them  than  do  the  large  profits  to  be  gained 
from  smuggling.  And  the  main  reason  why  the  Siamese 
government  finds  such  difficulties  in  producing  the  quota 
of  rice  demanded  from  it  by  Allied  food  authorities  is  that 
until  recently  the  grain  was  being  smuggled  down  the  coast 
to  Malaya  where  it  fetched  more  than  £600  a  ton  as  against 
an  official  price  of  about  £15.  When  I  was  in  Bangkok  in 
May  the  official  price  had  risen  to  £27,  and  the  smugglers 
price  had  dropped  to  £170,  but  rice  presumably  is  still  the 
world’s  most  important  black  market  commodity  and  its 
control  provides  the  Government  with  a  very  grave 
problem. 

But  there  are  two  architectural  features  about  Bangkok 
which  encourage  the  visitor  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
future.  The  Buddhist  temples  in  the  grounds  of  the  royal 
palace  cover  a  full  square  mile.  They  are  sp  gay  and  many- 
coloured;  the  little  bells  that  hang  from  their  eaves  and 
tinkle  in  the  slightest  breeze  fill  the  courtyards  with  such  « 
gentle  and  soothing  sounds;  the  Buddhist  statues  are  so 
calm  and  beautiful.  A  people  that  built  these  monuments 
must  have  a  sense  of  artistic  and  historical  tradition  which 
helps  to  explain  the  sense  of  proportion  it  shows  in  most 
moments  of  crisis. 

Near  these  temples  is  a  new  and  immense  avenue.  It 
is  the  kind  of  avenue  Mussolini  or  Hitler  might  have 
ordered  to  celebrate  some  national  or  party  victory.  But 
half  way  along  it  stands  a  tall  monument — the  monument 
to  Democracy.  So  large  a  monument  in  so  small  a  country 
makes  the  American  Statue  of  Liberty  appear  puny.  That 
it  should  have  been  erected  to  honour  a  political  philosophy 
must  have  an  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  people  who 
live  near  it. 


KOREA  IN  CRISIS 


hy  Yongjeung  Kim 

(President,  Korean  Affairs  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.) 


The  city  of  Kaesong  is  situated  just  below  the  38th 
parallel  in  the  American  occupation  zone  of  Korea. 
Once  the  former  capital,  it  enjoyed  tranquility  for 
centuries.  Then  suddenly  it  was  thrust  into  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  unnecessary  tragedies  of  the  Second  World 
War.  It  became  the  centre  of  a  new  activity — an  activity 
utterly  alien  to  Korea’s  long  history.  Kaesong’s  location 
made  the  city  a  natural  entrepdt  for  the  passage  of  refugees 
between  the  two  occupation  zones — Soviet  and  American 
— ^a  frontier  town  in  the  middle  of  Korea!  Since  the  end 
of  the  war  its  streets  have  witnessed  the  pitiful  parade  of 
the  dispossessed — trudging  old  men,  the  vigorous  but  be¬ 
wilder^  young,  the  women  and  children — ^all  on  the  move 
in  the  hope  of  finding  better  conditions  in  the  “  other  ” 
zone.  The  story  of  Kaesong  is  the  story  of  Korea — a  tragic 
tale  of  a  house  divided. 

When  I  was  in  Korea  last  summer,  the  main' stream  of 
refugees  appeared  to  be  flowing  southward.  American  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  reported  the  arrival  of  3,000  daily,  while 
the  Russians  claimed  that  1 ,000  entered  the  northern  zone  per 
day.  Some  of  the  refugees  with  whom  I  talked  in  Kaesong 
were  landlords  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  property, 
merchants  who  lost  their  business,  others  were  unemployed 
craftsmen  and  labourers,  a  few  were  farmers.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  believe  that  Koreans  possessed  of  a  tradition 
of  national  unity  for  thousands  of  years  should  have  to  take 
to  mountain  trails  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  cross  from 
one  section  of  their  own  country  to  another.  This  is  the 
price  Korea  pays  for  a  liberation  not  yet  achieved. 

And  it  is  only  part  of  the  price.  The  brutal  split  made 
by  the  38th  parallel  has  dug  deeply  into  the  core  of  the 
economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Already  theic 
exists  a  cleavage  which  will  take  a  generation  or  more  to 
heal.  It  was  only  after  I  had  spent  considerable  time  in 
surveying  the  damage  in  the  American  occupation  zone  and 
in  evaluating  reports  front  the  inaccessible  North  that  I 
began  to  comprehend  fully  the  cost  of  “  independence  ”  to 
my  country. 

Economically,  Korea  is  very  nearly  prostrate.  As  in 
England,  one  of  the  basic  problems  is  fuel.  Normally  the 
northern  zone  produces  sufficient  coal  to  supply  the  entire 
country.  But  since  the  only  commodity  legitimately  cros- 
siag  the  38th  parallel  is  a  little  electricity,  Koreans  in  the 
South  must  shiver  through  the  winter.  Other  effects  of  the 
coal  shortage  are  manifold.  Not  only  is  there  a  hampering 
of  production  in  consumer  goods  industries  but  even  agri¬ 
culture  suffers.  Lacking  coal,  the  Koreans  are  driven  to 
over-cutting  timber  for  fuel.  This  practice,  added  to  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  forests  by  the  Japanese  during  the 
war  years,  has  left  the  hillsides  stump-cluttered  wastelands. 
As  a  consequence,  erosion  and  floods  are  widespread  and 
much  of  the  rice  paddy  and  farmland  has  been  ruined. 


Southern  Korea,  which  formerly  exported  a  sizable 
amount  of  rice  now  must  bring  in  grain  to  feed  the  refuge^ 
swollen  population.  But  despite  Military  Government’s 
importations  “to  prevent  disease  and  unrest,’’  the  food 
supply  is  still  inadequate.  Subnormal  crops,  combined  with 
a  mal-functioning  system  of  collection  and  distribution, 
produce  a  diet  for  the  average  Korean  far  more  austere 
than  that  of  the  British. 

Housing  is  another  basic  economic  problem.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  Seoul  are  typical  of  the  congestion  that  exists  in 
all  urban  centres.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  buildings  in 
that  city  is  grim  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
neither  new  construction  nor  repairs  of  any  significance 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese,  in 
their  mad  scramble  for  metals  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  war,  tore  out  railings,  fences,  door  knobs,  and  even 
confiscated  kitchen  utensils  and  spoons.  There  is  little 
hope  of  immediate  replacements  since  most  of  the  factories 
are  idle  for  lack  of  spare  parts,  coal  and  raw  materials. 

Transportation  in  Korea  is  badly  crippled.  The 
1,200,000  inhabitants  of  Seoul  are  serviced  by  exactly 
thirty-seven  antedeluvian  street-cars  and  no  buses.  Son 
Ki-chung,  winner  of  the  marathon  in  the  1936  Olymixe 
games,  said  to  me,  “  I  have  a  pair  of  legs  stronger  than 
most  people’s,  but  the  two  and  a  half  hour  walk  to  my 
office  each  day  leaves  me  with  little  energy  for  work.’’  Even 
sanitation  has  suffered  for  lack  of  transportation.  The 
haystack-mounds  of  garbage  and  rubbish  on  the  street 
comers  in  Seoul  were  exjdained  to  me  by  a  City  Govern¬ 
ment  official  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  get  petrol 
to  move  trucks  for  collection. 

Nevertheless,  with  enough  money,  one  can  ride  a  taxi 
all  day  in  Seoul.  For  Korea,  too.  has  a  flourishing  black 
market.  Not  only  does  petrol  move  freely  in  at  fabulous 
prices,  but  so  too.  do  American  cigarettes  and  other  luxury 
items,  and.  of  course,  rice. 

'The  damage  visited  upon  the  Korean  economy  by  the 
divided  occupation,  however  great,  is  not  irreparab’ie. 
Korea  possesses  adequate  resources  in  agricultural  lands, 
raw  materials,  and  an  industrious  population.  Given  aa 
opportunity,  these  natural  factors  will  prevail  in  the  long 
nm.  But  unless  the  political  tendencies  produced  by  the 
dual  occupation  are  reversed  in  the  near  future,  the  spiritual 
unity  of  Korea  will  suffer  a  severe  blow. 

One  morning  last  summer  I  had  a  talk  with  Lyuh 
Woon  Hyung,  one  of  Korea’s  outstanding  political  leaders. 
A  few  hours  later  he  was  dead,  shot  down  in  broad  daylight 
in  a  crowded  downtown  street  in  Seoul.  Mr.  Lyuh’s  only 
crime  was  that  he  had  fought  doggedly  against  the  ext^ 
mists  of  both  right  and  left  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  his  country.  His  strength  lay  in  his  ability  to  attract 
the  great  majority  of  the  Korean  people  who  desire  » 
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unified,  democratic  and  independent  Korea.  This  made 
him  the  enemy  of  both  extremes. 

I  mention  the  death  of  Lyuh  Woon  Hyung  because 
it  highlights  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  in  Korean  political 
hfe  to-day — the  tendency  for  power  to  flow  towards  the 
extremes.  Unless  this  tendency  can  be  checked,  civil  war 
is  inevitable.  The  Communists  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain 
control  of  the  country.  Even  now  agents  train^  in  the 
Russian  zone  filter  into  the  South  to  foment  discord  and  to 
hamper  every  effort  at  economic  rehabilitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  reactionaries  who  look  to  Syngman  Rhee  and 
Kim  Koo  for  leadership  have  blocked  the  introduction  of 
democratic  reform  and  unleashed  a  veritable  reign  of  terror , 
in  an  attempt  to  cow  their  opponents  into  submission. 
They,  too,  will  stop  at  nothing.  The  position  of  the  extreme 
rightists  is  particularly  strong  in  Southern  Korea  because 
they  wield  great  influence  in  officialdom  and  control  the 
police  force.  Conversely,  the  Communists  have  an  even 
freer  hand  in  the  North  because  the  Russians  have  aided 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  an  outright  police  state. 

The  ^eat  majority  of  the  Korean  people  are  trapped 
in  the  middle  of  this  political  squeeze  of  the  extremes. 
More  and  more  they  are  being  forced  to  choose  sides  or 
to  retire  to  the  sidelines  in  mute  submission  as  the  ruthless 
elements  pursue  their  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  country. 

A  certain  amount  of  confusion  is  to  be  expected  in 
any  country  suddenly  freed  from  beneath  the  heel  of  an 
alien  oppressor.  The  brief  intervention  of  friendly  powers 
during  the  transition  can  serve  to  cushion  the  shock. 
Koreans  themselves  recognised  this  fact  and  welcomed 
with  open  hearts  the  liberating  forces  of  both  Russia  and 


the  United  States.  But  to  their  dismay,  “  friendly  ”  inter¬ 
vention  stretched  from  days  into  months  and  months 
passed  into  years.  Instead  of  providing  positive  assistance 
to  the  newly-liberated  nation.  Allied  occupation  served  only 
to  multiply  its  problems.  What  should  have  been,  at  worst, 
temporary  confusion  turned  instead  into  uimatural  and 
ever-deepening  chaos.  And  for  the  Korean  people,  year¬ 
ning  for  the  inalienable  right  to  determine  their  own  future, 
release  is  still  not  in  sight.  They  find  their  bright  hope  of 
freedom  eclipsed  by  a  complex  interplay  of  international 
power  politics. 

The  story  of  the  distorting  and  ignoring  of  Korw’s 
problems  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  ever-widening  crisis 
in  the  world-wide  relations  of  the  Allies  needs  no  minute 
retelling.  The  sordid  details  have  been  stated  and  restated 
many  times.  From  an  Allied  arrangement  at  the  time  of 
the  Japanese  surrender  to  divide  the  country  “  temporarily  ” 
at  the  38th  parallel  for  military  expediency,  there  followed 
the  Moscow  Decision  of  trusteeship  for  a  period  of  up  to 
five  years.  But  two  long  and  heated  sessions  of  the  Joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Commission  on  Korea  have  failed  to  establish 
even  the  basic  pattern  for  an  interim  unified  Korean 
government. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  or  would  not  meet  the 
specific  problems  of  Korea  independently  of  the  vagaries 
of  their  overall  relationship.  Secretary  Marshall’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  case  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  September,  1947,  was  open  recognition 
of  the  impasse. 

What  is  not  immediately  evident,  however,  is  that  any 
solution  agreed  upon  by  the  United  Nations  seems  doomed 
to  failure  if  it  stems  primarily  from  the  leadership  of  either 
the  United  States  or  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  an  angry 
compromise  between  the  two  occupying  powers  might  be 
ill-designed  to  meet  Korea’s  needs.  What  is  needed  is  a 
positive,  definite  programme  backed  by  authority. 

Leadership  in  solving  Korea’s  problems  had  to  pass 
from  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  nations  which  arc  not 
involved  in  the  Korean  situation.  Great  Britain,  as  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  Moscow  Decision,  and  with  her  sense 
of  world  responsibility,  should  have  entered  actively  into 
the  question.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  United  Nations 
commission  will  see  Korea  through  the  brief  period 
necessary  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  the 
establishment  of  a  truly  representative,  democratic,  and 
unified  government. 

{The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolved  on  November 
\4th,  1947,  to  establish  a  Korean  Commission  to  supervise  elections 
In  Korea  which  are  to  take  place  not  later  than  March  31«.  1948. 
A  fter  the  elections,  the  Korean  people  should  form  a  National 
Assembly  and  a  National  Government.  The  latter  is  to  set  up  its 
own  security  system  and  to  dissolve  existing  semi-military  forma¬ 
tions.  The  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  should  begin 
as  early  as  practicable,  if  possible  within  90  days  of  the  formation 
of  the  Korean  Government.  The  Commission  consists  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Australia,  Concha,  China.  El  Salvador.  France,  India, 
the  Philippines.  Syria  and  the  Ukraine.  The  latter,  however, 
refuses  to  participate,  U.N.  member  states  were  asked  to  aid  the 
Commission  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  non-interference  in 
Korean  affairs  before  and  after  the  elections.  The  Resolution  was 
adopted  by  42  votes,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  five  other  Slav  nations 
abstaining.) 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


!  Malayan  Nationiriuts*  Flag 

A  recent  conference  of  Malayan  national  organisations, 
held  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  adopted  a  national  flag  “under 
which  PUTERA  and  AMCJA  will  continue  to  lead  the 
struglle  of  the  Malayan  people  towards  the  consolidation  of 
the  National  Unity  and  the  realisation  of  the  Peoples’  Con¬ 
stitution.”  The  flag  consists  of  two  horizontal  stripes  of  red 
and  white,  symbolising  courage  and  faith,  with  twelve 
golden  stars  in  the  top  left  comer  representing  the  unity  of 
the  Malay  States  and  Singapore. 

Danish  Tibet  Expedition 

Danish  explorers  led  by  Mr.  Henning  Haslund- 
Christensen,  are  now  crossing  India  on  their  way  to  Tibet, 
Mongolia  and  Afghanistan  where  they  intend  to  remain  for 
two  years.  The  expedition  is  modemly  equipped  and  is  to 
study  scientific  and  cultural  subjects. 

Radio  Pakistan 

Fazlur  Rahman,  Pakistan  Minister  of  Information,  is 
hastening  up  the  construction  of  Karachi  Broadcasting 
Station.  Two  58  kw  transmitters  have  been  purchased 
from  the  U.S.  at  the  cost  of  Rs.  900,000  (£67,500),  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Radio  Pakistan  will  be  wolfing  in  full  swing 
in  March,  1948. 

Communist  Consolidation  m  Caitral  China 

Communist  successes  in  China  are  by  no  means  rest¬ 
ricted  to  Manchuria.  Under  General  Liu  Po-chen  they 
have  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  Tapieh  mountains  in  the 
middle  Yangtze  Valley  which,  together  with  Gen.  Chen 
Keng’s  forces  in  the  Honan-Shensi  area  and  Gen.  Chen  Yi’s 
Field  Army  in  the  Honan-Anhwei-Kiangsu  region  are  for¬ 
ming  a  powerful  strategic  triangle  in  Central  China.  The 
Communists  have  established  33  democratic  County 
Governments;  16  in  western  Anhwei;  7  in  south-eastern 
Honan;  and  10  in  East  Hupeh. 

Hindi  as  State  Language 

The  United  Provinces  Government  have  announced 
that  Hindi  will  henceforward  be  the  State  Language  of  the 
Province,  to  be  used  in  official  correspondence.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  change-over,  the  use  of  English  or  Urdu  is  to  be 
permitted  for  some  time  more,  and  English  technical  terms 
may  also  be  employed  for  the  time  being.  All  summons, 
proclamations  and  orders  issued  by  the  courts  or  revenue 
officials  will  be  in  the  devanagari  character.  Hindi  will  take 
the  place  of  English  in  service  examinations.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  has  expressed  his  sorrow  at  this  announcement.  He 
always  pleaded  for  Hindustani  (in  both  Hindi  and  Urdu 
script)  as  the  national  language  which,  in  fact,  is  the  lingua 
franca  of  India.  Hindustani,  he  contends,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  products  of  the  cultural  contact  of  Hindus 
and  Muslims  and  should  be  made  a  basis  of  unity  as  it 
would  enable  all  communities  in  any  part  of  the  country  to 
co-operate  with  fellow-Indians  everywhere.  Neither  Per- 
sianised  Urdu,  nor  sanscritised  Hindi  can  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  masses.  If  the  official  language  of  the  United 
Provinces  is  to  be  Hindi,  the  Mahatma  asks,  what  is  to 
happen  to  the  Muslims  in  the  Indian  Union  nearly  a  quarter 
of  whom  are  living  in  the  U.P.? 


Leprosy  in  India* 

Dr.  Javraj  Mehta,  Director  General  of  India’s  health 
and  Medical  Services,  stated  recently  that  India  has  one 
million  leprosy  patients  or  a  fifth  of  the  world’s  total,  of 
whom  750.(X)0  are  considered  infectious. 

•  See  article  on  Tropical  Medicine,  p.23. 

Chmese  Tel^rams  Romanised 

Ying  Chang-chih,  business  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan,  has  compiled  the  first  Telegraphic  Dictiona^,  in 
which  Chinese  characters  have  been  romanised  to  facilitate 
cabling.  It  contains  4,(XX)  characters  in  common  use,  and 
11,000  words  or  terms  formed  from  these  characters  in 
combination.  Mr.  Ying  claims  to  have  overcome  obstacles 
which  have  hitherto  hampered  his  predecessors  in  romani- 
sation.  To  obviate  the  confusion  arising  from  the  great 
number  of  homonyms  in  Chinese,  he  uses  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  characters  which  in  Chinese  writing  express 
the  majority  of  words  or  terms. 

South  Padfic  Health  Board 

Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Buchanan,  Inspector  General  of  the  South 
Pacific  Health  Service  is  now  presiding  over  discussions 
held  by  the  South  Pacific  Board  of  Health  with  a  view  to 
improving  health  conditions  on  all  the  islands  in  the  S.W. 
Pacific.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Board  is  to  foster 
inter-territorial  co-operation  in  all  health  matters.  By  faci¬ 
litating  quarantine  procedure,  the  spread  of  diseases  from 
one  group  of  islands  to  others  is  being  made  more  readily 
preventible.  The  Board  pays  special  attention  to  measures 
which  will  limit  the  introduction  of  cholera,  small-pox, 
plague,  typhus  and  yellow  fever  from  areas  closely  linked 
to  the  islands  by  modem  air  transiwrt.  Evidence  before 
the  Board  showed  that  in  many  territories  the  nutrition  of 
school  children  is  far  from  satisfaptory  which  has  led  to 
signs  of  deficiency  diseases.  The  reason  for  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  change  from  traditional  dietary  customs  in  the 
more  heavily  populated  areas  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  Board  is  considering  schemes  to  train  youths  and  girls 
of  all  island  races  in  dentistry,  nursing,  laboratory  technique 
and  pharmacy. 

Education  in  Gtibert  and  EHis  Islands 

This  year  42  Gilbertese  and  eight  Ellis  Islanders  were 
amongst  the  221  boarders  of  the  London!  Provincial  School 
in  Fiji,  where  they  will  qualify  for  further  education  at  the 
Queen  Victoria  &hool.  A  Government  temporary  school 
for  Gilbertese  was  established  at  Abemama  to  replace  the 
school  which  was  wiped  out  in  the  recapture  of  Tarawa 
from  the  Japanese. 

New  Atom  Tests  in  the  Pacific 

The  U.S.  Government  have  closed  Eniwetok  Atoll  and 
its  adjacent  waters  on  December  1st,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
another  atomic  bomb  test.  In  a  note  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  the  U.S.  stated  that  the  people  of  Eniwetok  will  be 
moved  to  new  homes  selected  by  themselves,  and  that  all 
measures  will  be  taken  to  safeguard  their  safety.  Eniwetok 
Atoll,  also  known  as  Brown  Atoll,  is  2(X)  miles  west  of 

(continued  on  Page  19) 
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LONDON 
NOTEBOOK 

bdoaesian  Representative 
Dr.  Soebandrio,  recently  appointed 
Representative  of  the  Republic  of  In¬ 
donesia  in  Great  Britain,  is.  by  profes¬ 
sion,  a  surgeon,  but  he  has  given  his 
time  and  abilities  to  the  Republic  from 
the  time  of  the  £)eclaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  in  August,  1945.  Bom  in  1914  in 
Malang,  East  Java,  he  graduated  in  the 
Medical  Academy  in  Batavia  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  During 
the  Japanese  occupation.  Dr.  Soeban¬ 
drio  was  the  head  of  a  group  of  doctors 
and  students  who  worked  in  the  under¬ 
ground  resistance  movement  against  the 
Japanese,  and  was  eventually  impri- 
sraed  by  them.  After  experiencing  for 
many  months  the  conditions  in  the 
Kempetai  prison  camps,  he  was 
released,  but  struck  off  the  register.  He 
then  moved  to  Semarang,  where  his 
wife,  who  is  also  a  doctor,  opened  a 
practice.  From  that  time.  Semarang 
became  the  centre  of  the  underground 
movements  in  Batavia  and  Soerabaya. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
p^ence.  Dr.  Soebandrio  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  establishing  the  Central 
Java  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  and  in  1946,  was  appointed 
Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry,  and 
participated  in  the  negotiations  wiA  the 
Netherlands. 

In  1947,  he  went  to  Europe  to 
examine  the  cultural  relationships 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Western 
Europe,  and  to  investigate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  education  of  Indonesian 
itudents  in  foreign  countries,  to  be  later 
appointed  to  his  present  position  in 
I  Great  Britain. 

liiAin  Jounialista 

Mr.  R.  K.  Karanjia,  editor  of  Blitz, 
Bombay,  was,  with  Mrs.  Karanjia,  the 
guest  of  honour  at  a  luncheon  party 
P'Bn  to  him  by  the  Indian  Journalists’ 
[Association  in  London,  with  their  Presi- 
<ient,  Mr.  Sunder  Kabadi,  in  the  chair. 


The  Indian  newspaperman  gave  a  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  his  impressions 
during  his  recent  tour  across  Europe 
and  ^e  U.S.  He  denies  the  existence 
of  an  “  iron  curtain.”  According  to  his 
own  experience,  it  was  easier  to  enter 
Soviet-dominat^  Europe  than  it  was  to 
obtain  a  U.S.  visa,  which  he  received 
only  after  humiliating  difficulties.  Mr. 
Karanjia  pointed  to  U.S.  intolerance 
towards  S^alist  countries  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  split  into  two  powerful  spheres 
of  influences,  which  should  be  a  war¬ 
ning  to  all  Indians  to  work  for  a  single 
re-united  India,  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  foreign  interference  in  the  future. 

Chinese  Phttosophy 

Dr.  Neville  Whymant.  of  the  Chinese 
Government  Information  Office  in  Lon¬ 
don,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Chinese 
philosophy  to  student  members  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Tagore  Institute. 
He  gave  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Chinese  thought  from  Confucius,  who 
though  dying  in  dishonour  influenced 
Chinese  life  for  25  centuries,  to  the 
present  day. 

Students  Honour  Hlfh  Conuniestoner 
At  a  crowded  meeting,  the  London 
Majlis  and  the  Federation  of  Indian 
Students  in  Britain  honoured  Mr.  V.  K. 
Krishna  Menon,  High  Commissioner 
for  India.  The  Rt.  Hon.  P.  J.  Noel- 
Baker,  M.P.,  Minister  for  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations,  who  presided;  Prof. 
Harold  Laski;  Mr.  R.  A.  Zakaria  and 
Mr.  A.  P.  Mahadevan  for  the  students; 
Mr.  R.  Sorensen,  M.P.,  and  other 
speakers  paid  hi^  tribute  to  Mr. 
Menon’s  high  qualities  as  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  servant  to  his  country. 

Chinese  ConstitntioB 

Speaking  at  the  Universities’  China 
Committee,  Dr.  Wu  Shang-yin,  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  Chinese  Legislative 
Yuan,  explained  the  developments 
which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
China’s  new  democratic  constitution 
which  had  in  principle  been  adopted 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  1937,  but 
which  had  been  interrupted  owing  to 
Japanese  aggression.  Though  the  period 
of  “political  tutelage”  had  not  been 
completed  yet.  Dr.  Wu  felt  confident 
that  the  recent  elections  were  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  that  the  Chinese 
people  would  soon  learn  how  to  execute 
their  democratic  rights.  The  Rt.  Hon. 


A.  V.  Alexander.  M.P.,  who  presided, 
stressed  China’s  important  role  and  the 
great  .contribution  she  had  to  make  to 
the  modem  world. 

IndiuD  Art  Exhibitiou 

The  Exhibition  of  Art  from  the  Domi¬ 
nions  of  India  and  Pakistan  which 
opened  in  London  on  November  29th. 
is  a  unique  event.  Never  before  in 
Europe  have  such  treasures  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  jewellery,  paintings  and  textiles 
been  assemble  under  one  roof.  Most 
of  the  exhibits  have  been  loaned 
specially  for  the  exhibition  from 
museums,  state  and  private  collections 
in  India. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  sec¬ 
tion  is  that  devoted  to  sculpture — 
ranging  from  statuettes  from  Uie  Indus 
valley  city  states  of  Harappa  and 
Mohenjodaro  which  flourished  in  3,000 

B. C.  to  late  medieval  sculpture  and 
bronzes.  One  needs  only  the  barest 
knowledge  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
symbolism  to  appreciate  the  blending  of 
physical  beauty  with  a  deep  spirituality. 

The  paintings  contain  many 
examples  of  Moghul  court  art  and 
miniatures  from  the  Rajput  school.  The 
Ajanta  frescoes  have  been  substituted 
by  photographs.  The  Moghul  minia¬ 
tures,  colourful  and  delicate,  dejnet 
many  aspects  of  court  and  village  life 
during  that  period.  The  Rajput  pain¬ 
tings  are  livelier  and  deal  mostly  with 
religious  and  literary  subjects.  The 
minor  arts  of  jewellery,  weaving  and 
embroidery  are  well  represented  and 
lend  vivid  splashes  of  colour  to  the 
whole  exhibition. 

The  energy  and  zeal  of  the  organi¬ 
sers  will  be  rewarded  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  enabled  the  British 
public  to  reach  a  greater  understanding 
of  India’s  cultural  heritage. 

Ancient  Legends  of  Sind 
Sind,  unlike  Gujerat  and  the  Marathan 
Deccan,  has  no  modem  literature,  but 
it  has  produced  a  large  number  of 
legends  and  folk  stories.  Some  of  these 
have  been  unearthed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Kin¬ 
caid,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  he  read  his  translations 
of  some  of  them,  including  a  fairy  story, 
a  tale  similar  to  those  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights,”  another  dealing  with  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  wicked  king  Dalu  Rai. 
and  an  old  story  of  a  village  maiden 
who  preferred  the  love  of  a  humble 
camelman  to  that  of  a  Rajput  king. 
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CHARTERED  COMPANIES  OF  EMPIRE 

by  E.  R.  Yarham 


WHEN  British  North  Borneo  assumed  the  dignity  of 
a  Crown  Colony  on  July  I5th,  1946,  the  rule  of 
the  last  great  Chartered  Company  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  British  North 
Borneo  (Chartered)  Company  played  the  same  romantic 
pioneering  part  in  the  East  Indies  as  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  in  more  recent 
times  the  Chartered  Companies  in  South,  West  and  East^ 
Africa.  It  was  its  destiny  to  be  the  last  of  these  chartered 
corporations  entrusted  not  only  with  the  economic  but  with 
the  political  government  of  vast  colonial  territories. 

The  North  Borneo  Company  came  to  birth  in  this 
way.  Some  80  years  ago  the  American  consul  in  Brunei, 
the  neighbouring  State,  obtained  leases  of  territories  in 
North  Borneo,  but  nothing  was  done  about  them.  Next  an 
adventurous  German,  Gustavus  de  Overbeck,  conceived 
the  idea  of  acquiring  these  leases  for  colonisation  schemes. 
He  hawked  them  about  Europe  with  no  success,  finally 
getting  into  touch  with  a  yoimg  Scottish  engineer,  William 
Cowrie,  and  with  Alfred  Dent  and  his  brother,  who  were 
members  of  a  well-known  commercial  house  trading  with 
the  Orient.  They  planned  to  gain  control  of  the  country.* 
Gladstone  became  interested,  and  he  recommended  the 
Queen  to  grant  the  North  Borneo  Charter,  which  was 
debated  in  the  House  and  carried.  The  Company  had  a 
long  and  memorable  record  of  achievement — ^the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  eradication  of  head-hunting,  and 
the  opening  up  of  territories  by  rail,  road  and  bridle-path; 
a  wise  system  of  justice  was  introduced,  and  native  health 
enormously  improved  by  the  elimination  of  cholera  and 
small-pox. 

Progress  from  Chartered  Company  rule  to  Colonial 
status  has  proved  to  be  the  inevitable  evolution  of  all 
similarly  situated  territories,  and  the  history  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Chartered  Company  recalls  the  stories  of 
other  corporations  which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  extending, 
building  up,  and  consolidating  as  they  pushed  out  in  many 
directions.  For  over  five  centuries  chartered  companies 
have  provided  an  outlet  for  the  roving  and  active  spirit  of 
the  British  race.  They  have  had  a  far  more  profound 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  world  than  their  founders 
could  ever  have  dreamed.  While  the  earliest  companies 
were,  in  the  main,  trading  concerns,  the  later  companies 
were  presented  with  far  wider  opportunities  and,  chartered 
with  rights  of  settlement,  became  ^eat  colonising  forces. 

The  English  have  b^n  active  in  organising  chartered 
companies  for  more  than  500  years.  As  early  as  1404, 
Henry  IV  granted  a  charter  to  a  company  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and  Elizal^th  revived  this 
Eastland  Company  in  1579.  For  over  half  a  century 
Elbing,  close  to  Danzig,  was  its  headquarters,  and  the 
sole  emporium  for  English  goods  on  the  Baltic.  The 
Russia  Company  received  its  first  charter  in  1553  to  trade 
with  the  newly  discovered  ports  of  Russia,  having  received 
trading  concessions  from  the  Czar.  Its  object  was  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  trade  routes  of  Central  Asia,  and  it 
became  responsible  for  England’s  first  direct  trade  with 


Persia  and  the  Levant. 

The  Turkey  and  Venice  Companies,  which  in  1592 
amalgamated  to  the  “Governors  and  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  Levant,’’  became  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  all  trading  associations.  These  great  companies, 
working  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  had  considerable  political 
influence,  and  even  paid  the  expenses  of  the  embassies 
sent  out  from  Britain,  and  nearly  all  the  large  EngUsh 
merchant  ships  trading  at  this  time  were  owned  by  them  or 
by  similar  companies. 

The  prominence  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  histwy 
of  the  chartered  companies  is  obvious.  The  Elizabetl^ 
age,  and  the  seventeenth  century  which  followed,  were 
times  of  expansion,  and  in  every  direction  “  venturers  ”  or 
“  adventurers  ’’ — those  who  haid  invested  money  in  tte 
enterprises  and  may  or  may  not  have  taken  part  in  the 
voyages  themselves — were  seeking  new  trade,  which  their 
ships  endeavoured  to  acquire  by  means  both  legitimate  and 
illegitimate.  Often  they  found  rivals  already  established, 
and  neither  side  scrupled  about  methods  of  opposition. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  beginnings  of  Britain’s 
oversea  trade  depended  in  equal  parts  on  knavery  and 
courage,  for  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the  French, 
Dutch  and  Portuguese,  stem  rivals  in  the  Far  East. 

Of  all  the  companies  in  existence  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  by  far  the  most  successful  was  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  the  most  famous  trading  association  of  the 
age.  Throughout  the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  it  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany 
.in  the  import  of  foreign  goods,  and  a  practical  monopoly 
in  the  export  of  English  cloth.  Probably  these  exclusive 
rights  did  not  react  favourably  towards  the  wider 
expansion  of  the  country,  but  it  did  result  in  the  Merchant 
Adventmers  setting  up  some  notable  records.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  the  association  employed  50,000 
persons  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  total  value  of  its 
annual  trade  with  the  Continent  rose  to  £1,000,000,  an 
astonishing  figine  for  those  days.  The  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers  furnish^  the  main  agency  for  the  taxation  of  foreip 
trade;  advanced  money  to  the  Government  on  the  security 
of  that  taxation;  and  served  as  the  machinery  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  foreign  financiers.  Later  Hamburg  became  tM 
principal  Continental  depot,  and  there  the  company 
lingered  on  until  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentn 
century. 

The  year  1600  saw  the  founding  of  the  famous  East 
India  Company,  which  also  survived  imtil  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  being  practically  abolished  with  the  passing 
of  the  “Act  for  the  Better  Government  of  India,”  1858. 
It  was  established  with  the  object  of  competing  with  the 
Dutch,  who  had  gained  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade 
with  the  East.  Far  from  being  the  only  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  founded,  the  English  concern  had  at  least  six  Con¬ 
tinental  rivals.  Its  full  title  was  “The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  into  the  East 
Indies.”  The  company’s  ships  pushed  far  to  the  east  and 
north,  even  to  Japan,  and  its  profits  were  large.  Bitter 
rivalry  long  continued  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
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companies,  but  eventually  a  compromise  was  arrived  at 
by  which  the  former  conned  its  trading  activities  mainly 
to  India,  leaving  the  Dutch,  who  could  certainly  claim  they 
had  been  on  the  spot  first,  to  trade  with  the  islands. 

Sea  fights  with  rivals  were  frequent,  but  the  English 
company’s  famous  East  Indiamen,  renowned  both  for 
speed  and  for  the  courage  of  their  crews,  generally  more 
than  held  their  own.  During  the  century  following  the 
Restoration,  the  East  India  Company  enjoyed  much  pros¬ 
perity  from  its  Indian  trade,  and  its  influence  on  the  history 
of  that  country  was  of  vital  importance,  as  were  the 
activities  of  its  two  most  famous  servants:  Clive,  whose 
victo^  at  Plassey  lifted  the  once  mere  trading  concern  into 
a  ruling  power,  and  Warren  Hastings,  the  first  governor- 
general  in  British  India. 

CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA  (continued /rom  Page  12) 

University  (supported  by  missionary  organisations)  opened 
their  doors  to  college  students.  Although  both  institutions 
had  moved  to  the  West  during  the  war  and  had  lost  much 
of  their  library  and  laboratory  equipment,  the  physical 
I^nts  of  the  schools  remained  generally  intact  in  Wuchang 
throughout  the  conflict.  In  1946  many  elementary  and 
middle  schools,  both  missionary  and  secular,  were  opened 
in  Wuhan  but  obstacles  such  as  inadequate  pay  for  teachers 
and  lack  of  textbooks  were  present.  Student  unrest  was 
manifested  in  demonstratiofis  and  strikes. 

The  Future 

The  future  role  of  Hankow  involves  economic,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  political  considerations  which  concern  the  whole 
of  China.  Serving  as  a  collecting  centre  of  produce  in 
Central  China,  Hankow  will  experience  for  a  long  time  the 
effects  of  the  inflation  of  the  national  currency  and  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  As  the  economic  importance  of 
Wuhan  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  commercial 
navigation  of  the  Yangtze.  Hankow  will  remain  a  dead 
ocean  port  unless  some  way  is  found  to  improve  the  present 
situation.  At  the  same  time  communications  by  land  must 
be  opened  and  devoted  to  commercial  purposes  while 
through  railroad  service  from  Canton  via  Hankow  to 
Peiping  must  be  restored.  Looking  into  the  future,  the 
development  ol  heavy  industry  at  Tayeh,  only  eighty 
nautical  miles  down  the  Yangtze  from  Hankow,  would 
certainly  enhance  the  importance  of  Wuhan. 

In  the  past  Hankow  has  been  important  in  the  military 
history  of  modem  China.  Since  the  Chinese  have  not  had 
the  naval  facilities  to  move  troops  north  and  south  by  sea, 
the  land  route  connecting  Canton  with  Hankow  and'Peiping 
has  been  used  for  military  campaigns  and  Hankow  located 
at  the  centre  of  this  route  has  bwn  an  objective  in  land 
warfare.  From  the  viewpoint  of  sea  power,  large  foreign 
gunboats  have  been  able  to  navigate  the  Yangtze  to  Han¬ 
kow  and  this  city  has  been  the  home  base  of  the  American 
Yangtze  Patrol.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  sea  power  of 
the  foreigners  and  the  land  power  of  the  Chinese  have  met 
in  Hankow  in  Central  China.  Military  aircraft  based  in 
Wuhan  could  also  control  a  wide  area  of  the  republic  north 
to  Peiping,  south  to  Canton,  east  to  Nanking  and  Shanghai, 
and  west  to  Chungking  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  situation. 

The  creation  of  a  peaceful  and  unified  (Thina,  living 
under  a  democratic  national  government  and  serving  as  a 
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smbilising  factor  in  East  Asia,  would  find  Hankow  a  qujet 
city  in  the  political  firmament  of  the  coimtry.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  continuation  of  the  present  economic  chaos  and 
I^litical  turmoil  may  find  Central  China  once  more  the 
site  of  great  events. 

(concluded) 


FROM  ALL  QUARTERS  (continued  from  Page  16) 

Bikini,  and  forms  the  utmost  northern  end  of  the  Ralick 
Chain  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  former  Japanese  Man¬ 
date  now  administered  by  the  United  States  under  U.N. 
Trusteeship. 

The  Blue  Lagoon 

Cameramen  and  stars  of  the  British  film  company. 
“Individual  Pictures,”  flew  this  month  to  Fiji,  to  shoot 
location  scenes  for  the  film  version  of  H.  de  Vere  Stac- 
poole’s  South  Sea  Island  story. 

Japan  and  Unesco 

A  “Unesco  Co-operative  Association”  has  been 
formed  in  the  Japanese  university  town  of  Sendai  by  writers, 
scientists  and  educationalists.  Its  President.  Mr.  Y.  Satake, 
hopes  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  create  a  National 
Commission  for  Unesco  when  Japan  is  admitted  to  that 
organisation  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Unesco  Conference  in  Mexico  City 

Dr.  E.  R.  Walker.  Australian  Delegate  to  the  Unesco 
Conference  in  Mexico  City  last  month,  criticised  the  organi¬ 
sation’s  “attempt  to  hurry  on  with  too  many  separate 
activities  simultaneously.”  Time  and  ener^  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  had  been  dissipated,  and  some  projects  had  been 
launched  without  a  sufficiently  clear  conception  of  what 
Unesco  was  trying  to  achieve.  Another  strong  criticism 
came  from  the  Indian  delegate.  Mr.  Radhakrishnan,  who 
revealed  that  514  out  of  557  posts  on  the  Secretariat  were 
held  by  Western  Europeans  or  English-speaking  nationals 
which  gave  it  the  impression  of  an  Anglo-American  con¬ 
cern.  He  urged  that  Unesco’s  efforts  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  ridding  the  world  of  fear  and  mistrust  Mr.  Han 
Lih  Wu,  for  China,  appealed  for  a  study  of  Eastern  cultures 
by  the  West.  “  Interchanges  between  cultures,  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  data,  the  exchange  of  persons, 
and  education  for  world  citizenship.”  he  listed  as  the 
Chinese  v(ew  of  the  organisation’s  long-term  objectives. 

Delayed  Actkm 

THE  BOOK  OF  NEEDS  (H.M.  Stationery  Office,  5s.) 
V  is  supposed  to  present  a  survey  prepared  by  Une^o  of  the 
post-war  educational  needs  and  difficulties  experienced  by 
many  countries.  In  China,  for  example,  students  are  star¬ 
ving  and  most  war-damaged  universities  are  suffering  from 
acute  shortage  of  apparatus,  books,  fuel  and  clothes.  One 
might  have  thought  that,  with  all  the  data  at  its  dispo^l, 
Unesco  ought  now  to  announce  its  first  large-scale  action 
in  the  East.  All  we  hear  is  that  yet  another  “  investigator  ” 
has  left  London  for  Rangoon.  Malaya  and  Borneo,  to  pre¬ 
pare  “  a  survey  of  the  requirements  for  educational  recon¬ 
struction  of  countries  of  the  Far  East.”  Even  with  the 
scanty  material  put  at  our  disposal  by  Unesco,  we  could 
write  this  survey  in  London — without  additional  delay  and 
expense. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE 


VILLAGE  HOUSING  IN  THE  TROPICS  by  JaneB. 
Drew  and  E.  Maxwell  Fry  in  collaboration  with  Harry 
L.  Ford,  deals  more  particulariy  with  conditions  in 
the  British  West  African  colonies  and  should  be,  I  suppose, 
strictly  outside  consideration  in  these  columns.  M  the 
same  I  make  no  apology  for  reviewing  this  took,  nor  for 
giving  it  pride  of  place,  since  the  subject  is  one  which 
must  concern  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  health  and 
living  conditions  of  the  population  of  tropical  rural  areas, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  these  areas  may  be. 
Whether  all  the  improvements  advocated  are  possible,  and 
indeed,  desirable,  in  Far  Eastern  countries  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  authors  have 
approached  the  problem  in  a  way  which  is  altogeflicr 
admirable.  No  airy  theory  here.  Nothing  could  be  more 
obviously  practical  in  its  outlook.  The  text  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  photographs,  plans,  sketch-maps  in  colour 
and  in  monochrome,  and  drawings  which  are  not  without 
an  occasional  graceful  touch  of  humour.  The  joint  authors, 
whose  town  planning  work  in  the  British  West  African  colo¬ 
nies  is  well-known,  have  overlooked  nothing  in  the  life  of 
a  community  on  which  they  could  tender  advice:  the 
dimensions  of  the  fields  of  play  for  various  team  games 
find  a  place  no  less  than  methods  of  refuse  disposal,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  composting  with  due  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  the  success  of  Sir  Albert  Howard’s  Indore 
system.  This  valuable  little  book  will  undoubtedly  be 
appreciated  not  only  between  Capricorn  and  Cancer  but 
also  wherever  a  clear  understanding  of  conditions  in 
tropical  rural  districts  will  assist  those  interested  in  the 
trading  possibilities  in  those  areas.  Such  appreciation  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  publishers  have 
produced  it  at  a  price  which  is  well  within  the  reach  of 
most  pockets  and  in  a  size  and  shape  which  enables  it  to 
fit  easily  into  them. 

CHINESE  CRACKERS  by  Edward  Ward,  who  was 
unlucky  enough  to  spend  four  years  in  a  German  P.O.W. 
camp,  describes  his  impression  of  the  China  scene  when 
he  was  sent  there  after  his  release  just  as  the  war  widi 
Japan  was  ending.  Journalists  and  lugh  officers  excepted, 
a  representative  of  the  B.B.C.  has  opportunities  for  obser¬ 
vation  often  unsurpassed,  and  the  author  has  made  good 
use  of  them.  Edward  Ward  is  an  experienced  commentator 
so.  as  one  would  expect,  each  scene  is  described  in  words 
which  appeal  more  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye.  This  is  not 
derogatory.  Far  too  much  English  is  written  which  may 
look  all  right  on  paper  but  when  read  aloud  sounds  stilted 
and  artificial.  No  such  fault  is  to  be  found  with  this 
author’s  prose  style:  whether  he  is  telling  us  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  Hong  Kong  to  Admiral  Sir  Bruce 
Fraser  (as  he  then  was),  of  the  celebrations  in  Chungking 
on  China’s  Independence  Day,  of  his  encounters  with  the 
Chinese  communists  in  Canton  or  Manchuria,  or  of  his 
eleven-day  voyage  down  the  Yangtse  from  Chungking  to 
Shanghai  in  the  first  steamer  to  make  the  passage  at  the 
war’s  end.  he  is  always  colourful,  convincing,  and  eupho¬ 
nious. 
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The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  well  reproduced 
photographs  taken  by  the  author,  many  of  which  are  of 
a  very  high  standard  indeed.  Edward  Ward’s  tour  of  China 
left  him  with  the  impression  that  the  future  of  the  country 
would  be  best  left  in  the  hands  of  the  communists,  whose 
very  moderate  programme  coupled  with  the  support  of 
capable  and  honest  administrators  seemed  to  him  to 
indicate  that  the  control  of  the  vast  empire  would  ultimately 
be  theirs  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Recent  successes 
of  the  communists  might  be  construed  to  bear  out  his  views 
but  they  are  only  incidental  to  what  must  primarily  be 
considered  a  book  on  travel. 

MALAYAN  PROBLEMS  by  Tan  Cheng  Lock  is 
dedicated  “  to  those  members  of  the  varied  races  to  whom 
Malaya  is  their  home  and  the  object  of  their  undivided 
loyalty  .  .  .”  giving  a  clear  indication  of  the  tenor  of  the 
book.  Considering  that  the  new  Constitution  proposals  will 
place  all  non-Malays  in  a  position  of  undeserved  inferiority, 
all  the  more  unjustified  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  Chinese  community,  among  others,  during  the  Japanese 
war,  Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lock,  whose  long  service  on  the  Straits 
Settlements  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  make  him 
particularly  qualified  for  the  task,  has  produced  this  book 
on  Malayan  affairs  with  the  idea  of  showing  what  contri¬ 
bution  a  non-Malay  has  made  to  his  adopted  home.  This 
is  not  a  mere  vulgar  blast  on  a  peculiarly  personal  trumpet. 
This  book  is  very  much  an  objective  survey  of  the  author’s 
own  career  interwoven  with  recent  Malayan  history.  The 
author’s  claim  in  a  recent  number  of  Eastern  World  that 
the  whole  problem  should  be  examined  afresh  by  a  Royal 
Commission  attracted  considerable  attention,  so  have  his 
spe^hes  on  behalf  of  the  Pan-Malayan  Council  of  Joint 
Action,  and  this  book  will  no  doubt  do  the  same.  However 
opposed  to  the  policy  he  advocates  there  will  be  none  who 
depute  the  author’s  sincerity  or  that  he  honestly  believes 
that  the  course  he  favours  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  for  the 
benefit  of  Malaya  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  almost  unfair  to  describe  TALES  OF  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  by  James  A.  Michener  as  fiction:  so 
much  of  it  bears  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  so  cleverly  are 
the  characters  drawn,  so  fresh  in  the  mind’s  eye  are  the 
sombre  distances,  the  fanatical  Japanese  enemy  closely 
engaged,  and  the  isles  and  islanders  themselves.  Perhaps  it 
would  more  sportsmanlike  to  call  it  fact  disguised  as 
fiction;  a  realm  in  which  more  distinguished  thou^  no 
more  capable  writers  than  Mr.  Michener  have  long  reigned 
supreme.  Yet  these  stories  of  the  early  and  critical  days 
of  the  Pacific  War  (of  the  days  when  the  men  of  the  Unit^ 
States  Army  and  Navy  had  hardly  lost  their  incredulity  that 
they  could  be  engag^  in  a  war  at  all,  least  of  all  against 
a  nation  that  had  the  temerity  to  attack  them  first,  though 
they  were  already  proving  what  efficient  fighters  they  were) 
arc  translated  by  the  author^  uncanny  skill  in  portraying 
tiiaracter  into  a  sphere  where  literary  style  hardly  matters 
at  all.  It  says  much  for  the  interest  wluch  Mr.  Michener 
aroused  in  me  that  I  was  far  too  absorbed  in  what  he  had 
to  say  to  protest  at  the  curious  difficulty  I  experienced  in 


reading  it.  Yet  what  Mr.  Michener  had  to  say  fascinated 
me.  I  was  delighted  when  I  saw,  as  he  meant  me  to  sec, 
the  vanity,  arrogance,  courage,  pity,  pride,  lechery,  bravery 
— the  whole  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind.  1 
think  I  liked  the  story  of  the  Remittance  Man  best,  per¬ 
haps  because  Mr.  Michener  is  always  fair  to  his  Allies:  but 
the  story  “  Passion  ”  runs  it  close.  There  is  no  doubt  Aat 
one  day  Mr.  Michener  will  write  a  really  great  book — ^it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  have  to  categorise  this  as  a 
“  near-miss.” 

The  work  of  the  author  of  SILVER  NUTMEG,  Norah 
Lofts,  is  far  too  well-known  for  me  to  find  it  necessary  to 
comment  on  her  style.  In  this  long  novel  of  life  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  years  ago  when  die  nutmeg  trade  was 
at  its  most  profitable  Mrs.  Lofts  tells  a  romantic  story  with 
consummate  skill.  For  those  who  wish  to  be  taken  from 
the  austerities  of  life  in  Europe,  to  be  transported  to  the 
long-forgotten  luxuries  of  a  vanished  epoch,  to  be  whisked 
into  a  maelstrom  of  boiling  emotion,  I  could  recommend 
no  better  book.  It  is  a  jMty  that  the  whisk  is  only  an  egg- 
whisk  and  the  emotion  pwely  pot-boiled. 

VuxAOE  Housino  in  the  Tropics  by  Jane  B.  Drew  and  E.  Maxwell 
Fry  in  collaboration  with  Harry  L.  Ford.  (Lund  Humphries, 
7j.  6d.  cloth  bound,  4s.  6d.  paper  bound.) 

Chinese  Crackers  by  Edward  Ward.  (John  Lane,  lli.  6d.) 
Malayan  Problems  by  Tan  Cheng  Lock.  (Tannsco,  173-B  Cecil 
Street,  Singapore.  $2.75.) 

Tales  of  the  South  Pacific  by  James  A.  Michener.  (Macmillan, 
\2s.  6d.) 

Silver  Nutmeg  by  Norah  Lofts.  (Michael  Joseph,  \ls.  6d.) 
(Omitted  from  last  month's  list.) 

Religion  and  Society  by  Professor  S.  Radhakrishnan.  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  lOs.  6d,) 
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EUROPEAN  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST] 

by  W.  Stark  Toller  I 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  EUROPE  INTO  THE  FAR  EAST  by  Sir  John  Pratt  (Sylvan  Press,  lOs.  6d.)  I 


The  leitmotiv  that  runs  through  the  whole  Far 
Eastern  drama  is  Japan's  constantly  renewed  aggres* 
sion  on  China:  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view, 
China  was  the  prey,  Russia  the  enemy  and  Britain  the 
obstacle."  This  quotation  gives  the  essence  of  Sir  J.  Pratt's 
latest  work,  but  he  carries  his  exposition  far  back  from  and 
also  ahead  of  this  focal  point. 

In  a  very  thought-provoking  first  chapter  he  traces  the 
forces  that  cast  M^iterranean  and  Chinese  civilisations  in 

their  different  moulds:  he  analyses  the  divergent  attitudes  of 
East  and.  West  towards  the  state  and  towards  society,  the 
basis  of  the  former  being  obligations  rather  than  rights  as 

regards  the  state  (thou^  Sun  Yat-sen’s  San  Min-ehu-yi 
emphasises  the  people's  rights  but  makes  no  mention  of 
their  duties).  In  the  social  sphere,  adjustment  and  com¬ 
promise  are  the  mainspring,  as  exem{4iAed  by  what  the 
Chinese  call  “  Jang."  Perhaps  a  better  term  would  have 
been  that  used  by  Confucius  when  asked  whether  there  was 
one  won!  by  which  one's  whole  life  might  be  ordered. 
"  The  Master  said  ‘  Is  not  Shu  (forbearance)  such  a  word? 
What  you  would  not  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  not 
»Bto  them.’ " 

Sir  John  goes  on  to  resale  his  readers  with  the  fruits 
of  hJi  historical  researches  into  the  origins  and  the  course 
of  the  European  struggles  to  open  up  trade  with  the  Far 
East.  These  origins  are  shown  to  include  such  remote 
factors  as  the  shifUng  of  the  herring  spawning  beds  and  the 
search  for  pepper.  Arabs.  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  British 
follow  one  another  across  the  stage  of  Far  Eastern  com¬ 
merce,  with  the  last-named  gradually  gaining  a  predomi¬ 
nance  which,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  overwhelming.  The  result  was  that  the  British  had  to 
take  all  the  kicks  while  the  others  collected  their  share  of 
the  halfpence.  Great  Britain's  policy  and  actions  were 
not  perfect,  but  Sir  John  shows  that  on  the  whole  they  were 
directed  with  wisdom  and  moderation  and  that  the  opium 
trade  for  which  she  is  most  blamed  was  largely  inter¬ 
national,  while  he  demolishes  the  legend  that  her  first  war 
with  China  was  an  "  Opium  War.”  As  the  trade  of  other 
countries  grew,  the  British  share  became  less  and  less 
predominant,  but  she  was  still  able,  when  necessary,  to 
exercise  a  determining  influence,  as  when  she  halted  Jhc 
"Battle  of  the  Concessions"  in  the  nineties,  and  still 
more  so  by  her  "  Christmas  Memorandum  ”  of  1926,  which 
author  rightly  describes  as  "  a  most  effective  stroke  of 
high  policy,"  delivered  as  it  was  when  Japanese  aggression 
loom^  black  in  the  north,  and  the  U.$.S.R.  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  "  white-ant "  Chinese  nationalism  in  the  south. 

The  dawn  and  inspiration  of  Japanese  aggression  are 
traced  to  Hideyoshi,  the  second  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  its  first  manifestatbn  came  in  the  war 
with  China  in  1894,  which  is  shown  to  have  been  also  an 
offensive-defensive  against  Russia's  eastward  drive.  Thcre- 
afser  the  tempo  quickens  with  the  Russian  occupation  of 


Manchuria  in  1900:  the  Anglo-Japencsc  Alliance  of  1902 
(“  the  worst  blunder  Greet  Britain  ever  committed,"  accor^ 
ding  to  the  author;  he  shows  later,  however,  that  it  inured 
to  the  benefit  of  China  in  1915,  when  it  enabled  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  moderate  the  Twenty-one  Demands);  the  Russo. 
Japanese  war;  the  Russian  protectorate  of  Mongolia:  the 
Twenty-one  Demands;  the  Soviet  recovery  of  Eastcni 

Siberia;  Japanese  machinations  with  Chinese  warlords,  and 
on  through  the  Mukden  “incident"  of  1931  and  the 

measures  adopted  by  Japan  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  Chinese  Government  in  the  flve  north-eastern  provinoei 
(“  one  of  the  most  discreditable  episodes  in  Far  Eastoq 

history  ")  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1937  and  China's  heroic 
resistance  under  Chiang  Kia-shek.  Parallel  with  this  wen 
the  Soviet  Union's  efforts  to  control  the  Kuomintant 
through  the  communists,  while  fears  of  communist  influence 
heightened  Japan’s  anxiety  to  set  up  a  cordon  sanitatre. 

A  summary  can  do  no  justice  to  Sir  John's  masterty 
analysis  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  were  little  affected  by  extc^ 
nai  agencies.  In  latter  years  Great  Britain's  preoccupation 
with  the  European  situation  minimised  her  influence,  while 
throughout  the  isolationism  of  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  her  fears  regarding  the  Phllipi^nei,  made  her  a  com* 
plaisant  onlooker.  This  was  demonstrated,  after  a  short 
interlude  of  dollar  diplomacy,  by  the  Taft-Katsura,  Root- 
Takahira  and  Lansing-Ishil  agreements,  the  last-named 
being  described  as  "the  high  water  mark  of  American 
complaisance," 

The  climax  of  this  long-drawn  struggle  came  with  ths 
V'alta  Agreement,  when  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  out- 
Muniched  Chamberlain  and  Daladicr.  "  This  was  a  very 
fortunate  agreement  for  Russia  for.  as  it  happened,  owinj 
to  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb,  Russia  was  at  war 
with  Japan  for  exactly  eight  days.  ,  .  .  The  agrecmCTt 
reached  at  Yalta  has  the  effect  of  recreating,"  a  situation 
making  war  inevitable.  And  so  Sir  John  foresees  the  lik^ 
lihood  of  Manchuria  becoming  the  cockfHt  of  Asia  in  a 
conflict  on  a  vaster  scale  than  ever  seen  before,  but  "  now 
it  is  not  Russia  and  Japan  about  whom  men  arc  speculating 
whether  war  will  come  or  not.  but  Russia  and  the  United 
States  of  America." 

There  are  one  or  two  small  points  that  Sir  John  may 
with  to  make  clearer  in  a  second  edition.  On  p.l63 
"  vertical  ”  is  presumably  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  "  horizon¬ 
tal  ";  the  map  on  p.l21  shows  the  Menam  as  running  deep 
into  Yunnan;  the  reference  to  "the  monsoon  in  October" 
(p.53)  seems  to  call  for  elucidation:  in  view  of  Mao  Tze- 
tung's  estimate  of  the  maximum  population  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Soviet  Central  Government  in  1934  as  nini 
millions,  the  figure  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  for 
1945  quoted  by  Sir  John  is  surprising. 

But  these  details  can  take  nothing  from  one's  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  author’s  tour  de  force  in  compressing  such  ■ 
mass  of  scholarship  into  203  pages. 
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ADVANCES  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

by  Brig.  J.  S.  K.  Boyd,  O.B.E. 

(Director  of  the  Wellcome  Laboratories  of  Tropical  Medicine) 


Although  dwellers  in  the  Tropics  suffer  from  most 
of  the  maladies  which  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  more 
temperate  zones,  it  is  customary  to  confine  the  term 
“Tropical  Medicine”  to  those  diseases  which  are  peculiar 
to,  or  particularly  prevalent  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries,  and  it  is  with  these  conditions  that  this  brief 
review  is  mainly  concerned.  Interest  in  tropical  diseases 

was  greatly  stimulated  during  the  war  by  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  Commonwealth  and  U.S.A.  troops  in  the 

regions  where  such  conditions  are  rife.  Intensive  study  was 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  prevention  and  cure,  and  results 
were  achieved  that  rank  among  the  few  obvious  benefits 

derived  from  the  war. 

The  majority  of  tropical  diseases  are  of  an  infective 

nature  and  in  consequence  can  be  avoided  by  suitable  pro¬ 
phylactic  measures.  Thus  Preventive  Medicine  is  of 
greatest  importance  in  tropical  practice  and  can  contribute 
more  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  than  can  new  remedies 
for  established  disease,  no  matter  how  effective  these  reme¬ 
dies  are.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider 
methods  both  of  prevention  and  of  treatment. 

Malaria 

Precedence  must  be  given  to  Malaria,  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  ill  health  than  any  other  tropical  disease.  As 
is  well  known,  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasite  which  in¬ 
fects  the  red  blood  cells  and  is  transmitted  from  man  to 
man  by  the  female  of  certain  species  of  anopheline  mos¬ 
quitoes,  in  which  the  parasite  undergoes  a  complicated 
cycle  of  development.  Destruction  of  carrier  mosquitoes, 
either  in  the  larval  (aquatic)  phase  of  existence,  or  as 
adults,  has  been  adopted  as  a  control  measure  since  the 
discovery  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  parasite  was  made  half  a 
century  ago.  Formerly  this  was  rather  a  blunderbuss 
process  and  much  energy  was  wasted  in  methods  of  doubt¬ 
ful  efficicacy.  Much  accurate  knowledge  of  the  specialised 
habits  of  carrier  mosquitoes  has  been  gained  in  recent  years, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  use  of  potent  synthetic  insecti¬ 
cides,  has  made  their  destruction  a  much  more  precise  and 
effective  procedure. 

The  best-known  and  most  widely  used  of  these 
synthetic  insecticides  is  D.D.T.  (Dichlor-diphenyl-trichlore- 
thane).  This  is  a  contact  poison  so  powerful  that  it  can  kill 
mosquitoes  that  have  touched  it  only  with  their  feet,  while 
it  readily  destroys  larvae  when  sprayed  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  which  they  live.  For  antimalarial  purposes 
it  is  generally  used  as  a  solution  in  crude  oil;  as  a  larvicide, 
one  to  two  imperial  quarts  are  sufficient  to  treat  an  acre  of 
marsh.  This  compares  favourably  with  antimalarial  oil,  of 
which  ten  to  twenty  gallons  are  necessary  for  a  similar  area. 
The  use  of  aircraft  for  applying  the  spray  has  recently  been 
developed,  and  makes  it  possible  to  treat  quickly  and 
effectively  large  areas  which  might  otherwise  be  inaccessible. 

For  the  destruction  of  adult  mosquitoes,  the  interiors 
of  huts  are  sprayed  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  film  of  D.D.T. 
crystals  on  the  walls  and  other  surfaces,  the  idea  being  to 


poison  mosquitoes  which  land  on  any  of  these  surfaces, 
either  going  to  or  coming  from  their  human  victim.  It  is 
of  much  interest,  however,  to  note  that  while  this  method 
has  proved  successful  in  some  cases,  it  has  failed  in  others, 
apparently  because  the  mosquitoes  fly  straight  to.  their 
victim  and.  after  feeding,  fly  outside  without  alighting. 
D.D.T.  as  used  for  insecticidal  purposes  is  harmless  to 

mammals,  but  may  in  certain  cases  have  undesirable  effects 
by  killing  off  insects  which  fertilise  plants  and  trees.  It 
also  has  a  lethal  effect  on  certain  fish  when  sprayed  on  the 
surface  of  water.  It  must,  therefore,  be  used  with  circum¬ 
spection  and  care.  Another  potent  insecticide  of  British 
manufacture  is  the  preparation  “  Gammexane,”  and  trials 

with  this  substance  are  in  progress. 

In  rural  areas  with  a  thinly  scattered  population,  and  in 
undeveloped  country,  mosquito  destruction  is  not  a  practi¬ 
cable  method  of  preventing  malaria,  and  while  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  being  bitten  by  using  nets  and  protective  cream, 
these  methods  can  never  afford  complete  protection.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  attack  the  parasites 
after  they  have  gained  access  to  the  human  subject.  Quinine 
in  small  doses  (5-10  grains  daily)  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  for  many  years,  but  only  with  partial  success  where 
the'level  of  infection  was  high.  During  the  1914-18  war, 
for  example,  the  administration  of  prophylactic  quinine  in 
such  doses  in  Macedonia  failed  to  prevent  one  of  the  most 
severe  epidemics  on  record.  During  the  last  war,  a  team 
of  Australian  research  workers  investigated  the  use  of  some 
of  the  new  synthetic  antimalarial  drugs  and  found  that  a 
daily  dose  of  one  tablet  of  Atebrin  (Mepacrine)  afforded 
complete  protection  against  malignant  tertian  malaria  and 
suppressed  benign  tertia  malaria  as  long  as  the  drug  was 
being  taken.  The  requisite  for  success  was  unfailing  regu¬ 
larity  in  taking  the  tablets,  and  once  the  importance  of  this 
measure  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  senior  officers  of  the 
Australian  Army,  disciplinary  action  was  taken  to  enforce 
the  regular  administration  of  mepacrine  with  the  result  that 
Australian  troops  were  able  to  fight  in  regions  which  with¬ 
out  this  precaution  would  have  been  uninhabitable. 

A  new  synthetic  drug  of  British  origin,  “Paludrinc,” 
shows  much  promise  as  a  prophylactic  and  may  be  effective 
in  small  doses  taken  once  or  twice  weekly.  It  has  the  virtue 
of  being  completely  non-toxic  in  the  dosage  used.  A  final 
opinion  on  its  value  cannot,  however,  be  given  until  it  has 
undergone  more  extensive  field  trials.  Another  synthetic 
preparation,  discovered  by  the  Germans  and  now  made  in 
U.S.A.,  under  the  name  of  Aralen,  is  also  under  trial  and  is 
giving  promising  results. 

In  the  treatment  of  malaria,  certain  of  these  synthetic 
drugs  have  become  firmly  established.  Atebrin-plasmo- 
quine  treatment  was  in  common  use  in  India  before  the 
war.  and  subsequent  experience  has  confirmed  that  it  has 
many  advantages  over  simple  treatment  with  quinine. 
Plasmoquine.  now  made  under  the  name  of  Pamaquin,  has 
a  powerful  action  in  preventing  relapses  of  benign  tertian 
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malaria,  and  its  use  has  gone  far  to  eliminate  relapsing 
malaria  as  we  knew  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Yet  another  advantage  of  the  synthetic  drugs  is  that 
certain  of  them,  for  example,  mepacrine.  can  be  given 
without  fear  of  precipitating  an  attack  of  Blackwater  Feyer. 
a  risk  which  in  certain  circumstances  attaches  to  quinine 
therapy. 

Bacillary  Dysentery 

In  the  treatment  of  Bacillary  Dysentery,  an  advance  of 
much  importance  has  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  the 
action  of  sulphonamide  drugs  on  the  dysentery  bacillus. 
Prior  to  1940.  the  standard  treatment  for  this  disease  was 
sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate  in  repeated  doses,  with 
antitoxin  for  severe  cases.  This  regime  left  much  to  be 
desired  and  it  was  a  common  experience  for  cases,  particu¬ 
larly  of  infection  with  Shiga’s  bacillus,  to  grow  progressively 
worse  and  die  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  and  intensive 
treatment  along  these  lines.  Sulphonamides  bring  about 
an  immediate  amelioration  of  symptoms  and  a  rapid 
healing  of  the  bowel  lesions,  so  that,  except  in  cases  which 
have  reached  an  advanced  stage  before  treatment  is  started, 
the  patient  is  quickly  restored  to  normal  health.  Sulpha- 
guanidine  has  been  selected  for  the  treatment  of  dysentery 
by  British  authorities  because  of  its  proven  activity  com¬ 
bined  with  the  absence  of  harmful  side  effects.  Sulpha- 
diazine  is  the  preparation  which  has  been  chosen  by  the 
U.S.  exponents,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  active  in 
smaller  doses.  All  sulphonamide  drugs,  however,  have 
greater  or  lesser  activity.  Since  the  introduction  of  this 
form  of  treatment,  bacillary  dysentery  has  been  expunged 
from  the  list  of  killing  diseases. 

Typhus  Fever 

Striking  progress  has  been  made  in  the  prevention  of 
fevers  of  the  Typhus  group.  The  classical  louse-borne 
typhus,  although  it  occurs  in  the  tropics,  cannot  strictly 
regarded  as  a  tropical  disease,  but  it  is  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  that  with  the  advent  of  D.D.T.  powder  for  mass 
delousing  it  is  now  easily  controlled  even  in  the  worst 
surroundings,  such  as  those  which  were  present  in  German 
prison  camps. 

Mite-bome  typhus,  known  in  Japan  as  Tsutsugamuchi 
Disease,  and  in  Malaya  as  Scrub  Typhus,  has  a  more 
tropical  distribution,  llie  vector  of  this  disease  is  the  larval 
stage  of  the  mite  Trombiculus  deliensis,  which  lurics  in 
certain  types  of  tropical  vegetation  and  transfers  itself  to 
and  feeds  on  man  whenever  opportunity  offers.  Should  the 
female  parent  of  the  larva  have  fed  on  an  infected  host, 
the  infection  is  hereditarily  transmitted  to  the  larva  and 
passed  on  to  the  new  host.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
campaign  in  S.E.  Asia,  many  case$  of  mite-typhus  with  a 
high  mortality  rate  occurred  among  the  troops,  by  whom 
the  disease  was  greatly  feared.  Research  was  directed 
towards  the  discovery  of  effective  repellents,  and  it  was 
finally  shown  that  Di-butyl-phthalate  was  well  suited  for 
this  purpose.  This  substance  is  a  liquid  which  can  easily 
be  applied  to  the  clothing  by  rubbing  it  on  with  the  fingers. 
A  “  drill  ”  for  doing  this  was  evolved  and  scrupulously 
followed  where  necessary,  with  the  result  that  mite-bome 
typhus,  at  one  time  formidable,  was  reduced  to  negligible 
proportions. 


Methods  for  the  preparation  of  vaccines  for  use  in  boft 
types  of  typhus  have  bwn  elaborated  and  in  the  case  of 
louse-borne  tyj^us,  vaccine  has  been  used  on  a  large  scal^ 
but  the  absence  of  epidemics  following  the  introduction  of 
insecticides  and  repellents  has  made  it  impossible  to  acquire 
reliable  evidence  of  the  power  of  either  of  these  vaccines  to 
prevent  infection. 

Kala-azar 

Kala-azar,  a  wasting,  febrile  diease,  characterised  by 
severe  anaemia  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  is  caused  by 
the  protozoal  parasite,  Leishmania  donovani.  It  occun  i 
chiefly  among  native  peoples  in  what  may  be  described  as 
”  slow  eiMdemics  ”  affecting  large  numbers  of  people  over 
a  period  of  years.  Such  an  epidemic  occurred  in  Assam 
and  Bengal  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  and 
involved  some  millions  of  cases.  At  Ae  present  moment, 
there  are  believed  to  be  over  2,000,CXX)  cases  in  Northern 
China. 

For  many  years  research  workers  were  baffled  in  thdr 
search  for  the  vector  of  this  disease.  It  was  long  believed 
to  be  a  species  of  sandfly,  but  it  was  only  in  recent  yean 
that  this  suspicion  received  definite  proof.  Even  with  this 
specific  knowledge,  it  has  not  yet  b^n  possible'  to  find  a 
practical  method  of  prevention.  Advances,  however,  have 
been  made  in  the  chemotherapy  of  this  disease  and  penta- 
valent  antimony  dmgs  (particularly  sodium  stibogluconate 
preparations)  have  been  evolved,  which  are  effective  even 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Sudanese  variety  of  the  disease, 
which  is  notorious  for  its  intractable  nature.  Certain 
diamidines,  which  at  one  time  appeared  to  hold  out  great 
hopes,  have  proved  to  be  disappointing  because  of  their 
toxic  qualities. 

Leprosy* 

The  introduction  of  potent  antibiotics  such  as  Strepto¬ 
mycin  raised  a  hope  that  an  active  preparation  suitable  for 
the  treatment  of  Leprosy  might  be  found  among  them.  As 
a  practical  proposition  this  hope  has  not  been  ^Ifilled,  but 
the  possibilities  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  Meantime, 
good  results  have  been  claimed  from  the  use  of  certain 
sulphones,  such  as  Promin,  Diasone  and  Sulphetrone,  and 
this  field  is  also  being  explored  with  some  hope  of  a 
measure  of  success. 

^  Filariasis 

Filariasis,  the  worm-infection  which  causes  elephantiasis 
and  allied  conditions,  and  the  closely  related  infection 
Onchocerciasis  which  is  a  common  cause  of  blindness  in 
certain  parts  of  the  trofMCs,  are  two  conditions  which  have 
hitherto  been  beyond  Uie  reach  of  chemotherapy.  Recent 
work  has  shown  that  filariasis  is  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  certain  antimony  preparations  (Neostibosan,  Neostam, 
and  possibly  others)  and  this  opens  a  new  field  of  some 
importance,  of  which  more  is  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  not 
distant  future. 


Yellow  Fever 


One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  Tropical 
Medicine  is  that  of  an  effective  vaccine  against  Yellow 

*  See  article  on  Leprosy  by  Rupert  Butler,  in  Eastern  World 
September  issue. 
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Fiver.  This  has  its  use  both  in  the  protection  of  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  countries  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  (certain 
parts  of  Africa  and  South  America)  and  in  preventing  its 
spread  from  these  endemic  areas.  The  danger  of  spread 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  advent  of  air  travel  which  intro¬ 
duces  the  possibility  of  transporting  either  infected  mos¬ 
quitoes  or  infected  patients  from,  say,  Africa  to  India, 
where  its  introduction  might  be  catastrophic.  The  average 
traveller  who  chafes  at  the  inconvenience  of  being  inocu¬ 
lated  rarely  realises  that  without  the  protection  inoculation 
affords,  public  health  authorities  would  almost  certainly 
deem  it  necessary  to  quarantine  all  those  passing  b'om  or 
through  an  infected  to  an  uninfected  zone.  The  fact  that 
yellow  fever  has  not  widened  its  boundaries  must  be  regar¬ 
ded  as  a  major  triumph  of  preventive  medicine,  so 
successful  that  it  is  passed  almost  unnoticed. 


Sprue 

In  normal  times  Sprue  cannot  be  considered  a  disease 
of  major  importance,  but  during  the  war  cases  occurred  in 
considerable  numbers.  Dramatic  results  have  recently  been 
claimed  from  treatment  with  folic  acid  which,  if  they  are 
confirmed,  will  indicate  the  means  of  overcoming  yet 
another  of  the  menaces  to  life  in  the  tropics. 

Conclusioo 

In  this  short  summary  only  the  more  important  dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  years  have  been  discussed,  and  little  or 
no  reference  has  b^n  made  to  certain  incomplete  investiga¬ 
tions  which  are  still  in  progress.  The  stimulus  of  the  war  has 
not  yet  exhausted  itself,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  look 
forward  to  further  advances  in  the  years  which  lie  ahead. 


NOT  SO,  LONG  AGO 
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by  Saw  K'Pi 


PA  TI  THET  PAW  lived  in  “ The  Big  House.”  con¬ 
structed  of  teak,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  is  the  boundary  between  Burma  and  Siam.  He 
owned  over  one  hundred  elephants,  which  were  used  in 
the  extraction  of  teak  logs  from  trees  felled  on  both  sides 
of  the  Frontier  and  right  up  to  the  Karenni  borders.  He 
hired  many  more,  for  the  extent  of  his  holdings  was  great 
and,  in  those  days,  teak  was  more  numerous  than  it  became 
by  the  time  I  worked  in  his  footsteps.  From  the  tales  I 
hrard  of  him,  he  was  truly  “  the  Father  and  Mother  ”  of 
all  the  Hill  Karen  in  the  Valley.  Anyone  in  trouble  or 
in  want  went  to  him  for  advice  and  help  and  they  seldom 
teemed  to  fail. 

Every  year,  after  his  logs  had  been  swept  through  the 
great  rapids  which  extended  for  some  thirty  miles,  he  made 
a  journey  to  Moulmein  to  sell  his  timber,  buy  his  require¬ 
ments  in  food,  salt  and  clothing,  etc.  This  done,  he 
returned  to  his  jungle  village  home  escorted  by  his  retainers 
who  met  him  en  route,  loaded  up  the  purchases  on 
elephants  and  marched  over  the  intervening  hill  range, 
armed  with  guns,  spears,  crossbows  and  dahs. 

On  his  arrival  home  he  would  superintend  the  un¬ 
loading  of  his  stores  and  their  safe  storage.  His  chief 
interest,  however,  was  in  the  money  he  had  brought  up 
from  Moulmein.  There  were  no  banks  available  in  those 
days — none  in  which  he  trusted— and  so  in  the  old  Karen 
custom  he  hid  his  surplus  money  in  the  jungle. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  write  he  had  brought  the 
equivalent  of  seven  lakhs  of  rupees.  It  was  his  custom  to 
take  his  payments  in  rupees  and  in  golden  sovereigns.  The 
rupees  he  used  to  pay  his  employees,  for  the  upkeep  of  his 
bouse  and  family,  and  for  advances  to  his  contractors,  who, 
>s  now,  will  not  work  unless  they  receive  an  advance  in 
cash  first.  The  surplus  in  gold  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  some  forty  thousand  pounds  packed  in  bags  of  two 
bundred,  four  of  which  were  carried  by  each  of  fifty 
dephants.  When  all  was  ready  Thet  Paw  and  his  two  sons 
wtched  the  gold  loaded  on  the  elephants  and  the  caravan 
torted  off  into  the  forest  After  two  daiys  march  the  gold 
tas  unloaded  in  a  pile,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  one 


son  the  cavalcade  returned  home,  while  Thet  Paw  and 
another  son  remained  alone  and  after  some  days  arrived 
back  at  The  Big  House  by  raft  from  up-river  somewhere. 
The  whereabouts  of  the  hidden  gold  were  known  to  these 
three  only. 

A  little  later,  when  the  first  flood  after  the  dry  season 
rushed  down  the  river,  bringing  with  it  all  the  filfth  which 
had  accumulated  above,  cholera  broke  out  along  its  banks 
and  village  after  village  was  decimated.  The  Big  House  did 
not  escape  and  Thet  Paw,  his  wife  and  their  two  sons  died 
from  it,  together  with  a  large  number  of  their  villagers.  So. 
all  who  knew  of  the  cache  died  and  took  their  knowledge 
with  them. 

Whether  the  amount  of  money  be  correct,  I  do  not 
know,  but  that  the  main  story  is  true  I  firmly  believe, 
because  those  who  were  left  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
searches  for  the  hiding  place.  This  was  to  be  proved  over 
and  over  again,  for  whilst  I  was  exploring  for  mature  teak 
trees — an  operation  which,  if  carried  out  honestly,  covers 
every  yard  of  ground — results  of  their  efforts  were  to  be 
found  in  caves  and  hollows  within  a  radius  of  miles  from 
The  Big  House.  Knowing  the  story,  I  was  naturally 
intrigued  and  I  searched  also  and  found  a  number  of  queer 
things,  but  not  even  a  smell  of  the  gold!  It  is  limestone 
country,  with  underground  water-courses  and  creviced 
precipices,  country  in  which  even  an  elephant  could  remain 
hidden  indefinitely  in  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  the  thick 
jungle. 

Right  at  the  other  end  of  the  Valley,  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  is  a  flat  stretch  of  land  running  up 
between  the  hill  spurs,  which  provides  much  of  the  rice  for 
the  needs  of  the  nearby  Karen  villages.  In  the  middle  of 
this  flat  plain  stands  a  queer  limestone  outcrop,  shaped  like 
a  lump  of  sugar  and  surrounded  by  lanky  trees.  (Dne  day 
the  headman  of  the  village  at  which  I  had  camped  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  find  some  money  and.  when  I  agreed 
that  this  would  be  very  pleasant,  he  took  me  across  the 
paddy  fields  to  this  rock.  We  passed  through  the  narrow 
belt  of  surrounding  trees  and  between  two  buttresses  of  a 
limestone  cliff  where  a  crack,  the  width  of  a  normally  sized 
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book,  was  exposed.  It  was  too  narrow  to  take  one’s  hand 
but  it  appeared  deep  and  of  a  regular  shape  as  far  as  one 
could  see  into  it.  It  ran  downwards  below  the  level  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  stood.  My  friend  went  off,  cut  down  a 
green  bamboo,  split  it  into  a  thin,  flexible  slither  about 
eighteen  feet  long  and  on  the  tip  he  stuck  a  lump  of  bees¬ 
wax.  Gingerly  he  passed  the  switch,  beeswax  end  first, 
down  the  crack  until  it  reached  the  end  and  then  after  my 
friend  had  jiggled  it  about  he  withdrew  it.  This  he  did 
several  times  until  at  last  he  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction 
and  from  the  beeswax  he  removed  a  little  silver  coin — a  two 
anna  bit.  He  told  me  that  a  spirit  lived  in  this  rock  who 
at  times  could  be  very  vicious,  so,  in  order  to  propitiate 
him,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  villagers  to  drop  coins  down 
this  crack.  He  told  me  that  he  had  once  hooked  as  much 
as  two  rupees  out  of  the  spirit’s  clutches !  He  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  fear  that  his  rifling  of  the  spirit’s  hoard  would 
bring  any  unpleasant  reaction,  but  then,  he  was  in  good 
health,  his  rice  crop  was  a  bumper  one  and  all  was  well 
for  the  moment.  No  doubt  that  when  an  evil  day  did  come 
he  would  pop  a  coin  or  two  down  the  crack  himself. 

The  standard  of  opulence  amongst  the  hill  Karen  is 
the  amount  of  property  a  man  possesses  and  of  that  the 
elephant  stands  high  in  the  measure  of  his  wealth.  Old 
Pa  ti  Dee  Doo  owned  five  elephants,  comparatively  wide 
paddy  fields^,  a  large  house  and  was  the  headman  of  the 
largest  village  in  the  Valley.  He  had  a  queer,  middle-aged 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a  small  son.  His  luck  did  not 
appear  good,  for  his  daughters  mysteriously  died,  one  after 
the  other,  from  some  unknown  complaint  and  Dec  Doo 
changed  from  one  of  the  most  cheerful  fellows  to  a  dejected 
and  depressed  man. 

One  day  he  came  into  my  headquarters  to  see  me. 
I  knew  it  must  have  been  for  some  important  reason  for  the 
journey  took  him  three  days  of  hard  marching  over  a  rough 
and  hilly  jungle  track  and  he  seldom  came  except  for  the 
annual  settlement  of  his  year’s  timber  extraction  work. 
He  looked  well  when  I  saw  him  after  he  had  fed  and  bathed 
but  he  was  very  worried.  He  told  me  that  he  had  dreamt 
that  he  was  going  to  die  and  that  his  small  son  would  die 
also;  that  his  elephants  would  pass  out  of  his  family  and  his 
fields  also.  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up  but  he  would  not  be 
comforted.  He  made  a  proposition.  “  K’Kya,”  he  said, 
“  will  you  buy  my  five  elephants?  ”  I  answered  “  yes,”  if 
he  wished  to  sell.  “  I  don’t  want  the  money,”  he  said, 
“  I  want  you  to  have  the,  elephants  and  the  money  ”  (the 
beasts  were  worth  some  thirty  thousand  rupees).  He  went 
on  to  explain  that  he  would  not  be  on  this  earth  much 
longer  and  he  feared  for  his  son.  Would  I  buy  the 
elephants  and  put  the  money  into  a  bank.  He  knew 
nothing  about  banks  (a  hole  in  the  jungle  was  his  bank!) 
but  I  did.  Would  I  work  the  elephants  and  pay  the  profits 
into  the  bank  also.  Would  I  keep  an  eye  on  his  son’s 
safety  and  when  the  time, came  for  him  to  take  up  his  full 
responsibilities  pay  out  the  money  bit  by  bit  to  help  him. 
The  fields  would  be  cultivated  by  a  relation  who  would  pay 
the  rent  to  me.  This  also  was  to  be  added  to  his  son’s  pile. 

I  explained  to  Dee  Doo  that  I  could  not  do  this 
because,  first  of  all,  he  was  strong  and  well  and  my  work 
would  suffer  if  he  were  to  leave  me.  He  was  not  going  to 
die.  I  said,  but  whatever  happened  as  long  as  I  was 
stationed  in  this  forest  I  would  look  after  him,  his  elephants. 


his  fields  and  his  son.  as  well  as  I  was  able.  If  I  wm 
transferred  I  would  try  and  get  my  relief  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  his  affairs  as  I  did  myself.  Beyond  that  I  could 
not  go. 

In  three  months  he  was  dead. 

His  death  was  caused,  it  was  declared,  by  an  evil 
person  by  turning  his  stomach  into  a  growth  covered  by 
long  hair.  In  proof  they  brought  me  a  horrible  lump  of 
what  looked  like  deer  skin  witii  the  hair  on — a  reeking, 
stinking  object.  They  swore  that  this  had  been  taken  out 
of  Dee  Doo’s  dead  body. 

I  went  down  to  the  village,  placed  the  five  elephants 
under  the  charge  of  one  of  our  trusted  elephant  men  who 
lived  in  the  same  village,  hired  out  the  fields  to  a  relative 
of  the  dead  man  and  interviewed  the  widow.  She  agreed 
to  bring  the  lad  into  my  headquarters,  or  to  my  camp  if  1 
happened  to  be  nearby,  four  times  a  year.  She  was  to  let 
me  know  immediately  if  he  showed  any  signs  of  sickness 
and  when  he  was  old  enough  he  would  be  handed  over  to 
me.  She  would  receive  her  rice  from  the  fields,  her  house¬ 
keeping  money  out  of  profits  earned  by  the  elephants  and 
1  would  take  responsibility  for  the  boy  in  due  course. 

Everything  went  according  to  plan  and  when  I  was 
transferred,  a  year  or  so  before  the  lad  came  to  me,  my 
relief  proved  to  be  one  after  my  own  heart.  We  arranged 
for  the  boy  to  go  down  to  the  mission  school  in  Moulmein 
until  he  was  old  enough  to  return  and  take  up  his  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Before  he  was  allowed  to  “work  his  elephants 
on  his  own,”  however,  he  was  to  be  apprenticed  to  one  of 
our  leading  extraction  contractors. 

In  due  course  he  returned  to  the  jungle  in  which  he 
had  been  bom,  having  acquired  a  smattering  of  the  three 
“  R’s  ”  and  I  met  him  on  several  occasions  later  whilst 
touring  on  inspection  in  the  Valley.  His  herd  of  elephants 
then  numbered  nine  animals  for  during  his  absence  at 
school  four  new  calves  had  been  bom.  His  paddy  fields 
were  intact  and,  indeed,  had  expanded  a  little  for  his  care¬ 
taker  had  served  us  faithfully  during  the  boy’s  absence.  He 
became  one  of  the  largest  extracting  contractors,  leading  a 
unit  of  employees  some  sixty  strong. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  old  Dee  Doo’s  last  visit  to  me 
that  the  urge  to  learn  to  read  and  write  their  language  was 
fostered  energetically  amongst  the -Karen  boys  and  girls. 
This  had  commenced  by  the  importation,  by  the  gross,  of 
Karen  spelling  books.  Our  forest  camps  hummed  with  tbe 
voices  of  the  elephant  men  and  fellers  during  their  leisure 
hours  singing  through  the  pages  of  their  little  books  and  the 
passage  of  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  from  their 
jungle  villages  to  the  mission  schools  in  Moulmein  grew 
until  there  was  a  constant  flow  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  each  term.  Our  men  deposited  their  wages  with  us 
and  we  made  the  necessary  payments  to  the  schools  in 
Moulmein.  Several  kindergarten  schools  were  set  up  within 
the  Valley. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  bid  my  hill  friends  fat^ 
well,  there  was  hardly  a  village  which  did  not  contain  one 
or  two  Karens  who  could  both  read  and  write.  The  old 
people  were  very  proud  of  their  children’s  dexterity  but 
wished  sometimes  ^at  the  changes  due  to  this  new  contact 
with  civilisation  had  been  limited  to  the  uses  of  pen  and 
book  and  to  teaching  them  to  be  clean  and  smart. 
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^  ^HE  effects  of  the  war  on  the  main  teak  producing 
1  countries  were  very  serious  and  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
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time.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Burma,  which  was 
fought  over  twice — part  of  it  three  times — and  where  the 
devastation  in  certain  parts  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Whole  towns,  such  as  Prome  and  Meiktila.  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  partly  owing  to  intensive  Allied  bombing  and 
partly  owing  to  ffie  fact  that  during  the  reconquest  it  was 
necessary  to  blast  the  Japanese  out  of  almost  every  house. 
Even  after  the  fitting  was  over,  the  effects  of  the  war 
continued.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  scarce.  The  areas 
under  cultivation  had  been  greatly  diminished.  Railways 
had  been  left  in  a  parlous  condition,  with  much  of  the 
rolling  stock  missing.  Above  all.  respect  for  life  and 
property,  never  very  high  by  European  standards,  had 
nffered  a  general  relapse.  Large  bands  of  dacoits,  armed 
with  modem  weapons  acquired  from  Japanese  or  Allied 
Kurces  during  the  fighting,^  killed  and  plundered  on  an  ever 
increasing  scale. 

It  is  only  by  considering  this  background  of  ruin  and 
lawlessness,  that  the  difficulties  confronting  the  teak 
hdustry  can  be  appreciated.  When  the  main  lessees 
resumed  operations  early  in  1946,  they  found  that  the 
timber  mills  and  office  buildings  in  Rangoon  had  been 
badly  damaged  or  destroyed,  and  that  the  large  supplies 
of  logs  left  behind  in  1942  had  totally  disappeared.  Pro* 
oeeding  up  country,  they  found  that  house  property  had 
nffered  badly,  river  craft  had  been  sunk  and,  most  grievous 
l^es  of  all,  more  than  half  of  the  elephant  herds  had 
Appeared  and  neaped  stocks,  i.e.,  logs  in  creeks  awaiting 
tains,  had  greatly  diminished. 


However,  so  far  as  the  teak  trees  themselves  were  con¬ 
oid  Iremed.  the  position  was  not  so  grave.  During  the  Japanese 
bid  occupation,  some  teak  had  been  extracted,  but  mainly  from 
ihe  easier  and  more  accessible  areas;  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
and  npplies,  which  are  to  be  found  in  more  or  less  remote  and 
^ult  forests  was  intact 


Forest  operations  on  ix’e-war  lines  were  rccommeni^ 
in  the  summer  of  1946,  but  the  quantities  extracted  durinjg 
the  first  season  were  meagre,  owing  to  poor  floating  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  reduced  reserve  of  neap^.  The  1947  out¬ 
turn  promises  to  be  better,  but  even  so  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  pre-war  size. 

The  chief  reasons  for  this  are  the  shortage  of  elephants, 
the  reduction  in  neaped  stocks,  and  the  lack  of  law  and 
order.  As  regards  the  elephants,  the  lessees  are  doing  what 
they  can  by  way  of  purchase  of  suitable  animals,  but  these 
are  scarce  and  expensive.  Part  of  this  loss  of  elephant 
power  will  eventually  be  replaced,  to  the  limited  extent  to 
which  this  is  feasible,  by  mechanical  means  of  extraction. 
The  neaped  stocks  will  have  to  be  built  up  again,  but  this 
will  take  a  period  of  years.  The  lawlessness  takes  the  form 
of  thefts  of  logs,  which  have  been  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  and  dacoities,  which  have  actually  resulted  in  work 
having  to  be  abandoned  in  certain  areas.  Unless  the  ener¬ 
getic  measures  which  the  Government  of  Burma  are  now 
taking  to  restore  the  position  succeed,  the  outturn  from 
forests  will  never  attain  to  pre-war  figures.  A  further  point 
that  calls  for  action  by  the  administration  is  that  of  labour 
relations.  Trade  Union  demands  during  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  post-war  operations  haye  b^n  many,  and  in 
most  cases  beyond  an^hing  that  the  teak  industry  could 
afford.  A  serious  strike  in  the  early  part  of  1947  closed 
the  Rangoon  mills  for  nearly  a  month. 

Future  operations  will  depend  upon  two  main  factors 
viz.  compensation  for  war  losses  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  working  the  forests  by  Government,  indigenous 
firms,  and  the  European  lessees.  The  former  matter  is  still 
under  discussion,  and  the  latter  has  still  to  be  discussed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  main  lessees  are  making  the  utmost 
contribution  they  can  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry 
by  working,  on  an  ad  interim  arrangement,  as  Agents  for 
the  Govermnent  of  Burma  Timber  Project  Board.  In  this 
capacity  they  exported  about  20,000  tons  of  teak  during 
the  first  year  of  working— July,  1946,  to  June.  1947.  This 
was  only  a  fraction  of  the  average  fi^e  for  1930-39,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  for  some  of  this  time  production  had 
to  be  allocated  to  urgent  internal  requirements:  but  the 
figures  of  total  exports  for  July-Septcmber.  1947,  show  a 
welcome  improvement  to  an  annual  rate  of  70,000  tons,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  pre-war  level. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  teak  industry  in  Siam 
differs  in  certain  important  respects  from  that  in  Burma. 
In  the  former  country  there  was  comparatively  little  des¬ 
truction  of  property,  and  the  lessees,  on  their  return  to 
Bangkok,  found  supplies  of  logs  there,  though  considerably 
reduced,  adequate  to  the  milling  power  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Extraction  from  forests  had  been  continued  under 
the  Japanese  occupation,  and  more  systematically  than  in 
Burma. 

The  first  problem  requiring  solution  in  Siam  was  that 
of  restoration  of  assets.  Negotiations  on  this  matter,  which 
were  eventually  concluded  in  December,  1946,  provided 
also  for  the  resumption  of  the  1939  leases;  and  in  this 
respect  the  position  of  the  lessees  in  Siam  has  been  settled 
earlier  than  that  of  their  competitors  in  Burma.  However, 


in  Siam,  as  in  Burma,  questions  of  law  and  order  are  pan.  ] 
mount,  and  as  the  number  of  trees  available  in  the  former 
country  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  that  in  the  latter.  H 
follows  that  forest  operations,  with  their  costly  overhead 
could  quickly  be  rendered  unremuneradye  in  Siam  by 
Umber  thefts. 

Exports  from  Bangkok,  for  which  up-to-date  figures 
are  not  at  present  available,  threatened  at  one  time  during 
the  past  year  to  stop  altogether,  as  a  result  of  an  exchange 
difficulty.  The  lessees  are  European  drms.  and  required 
remittance  to  Europe  of  part  of  ffie  proceeds  of  sales;  but 
the  Siamese  Government  which,  in  common  with  all  govern¬ 
ments  nowadays,  has  its  exchange  worries,  insisted  on  the 
funds  remaining  in  Bangkok.  However,  a  compromise  was 
eventually  reached,  and  exports  were  resumed. 

The  future  of  the  teak  industry,  both  in  Burma  and 
Siam,  depends  (apart  from  the  outstanding  question  of 
compensadon  in  Burma)  on  the  internal  condidons  in  the 
countries  concerned  and  the  policies  pursued  by  their  res- 
pecdve  governments.  If  the  latter  will  allow  the  established 
lessees  to  condnue  their  funcdons  under  suitable  leases  or 
other  arrangements,  and  at  the  same  dme  put  an  effective 
check  on  all  forms  of  lawlessness,  the  trade  will  again 
become  an  economic  proposidon  and  exports  will  increase. 
Even  so,  full  recovery  to  the  pre-war  levels  will  take  a 
number  of  years,  as  the  supplementing  of  elephant  power 
by  mechanical  means  of  extracdon,  the  building  up  of 
supplies  of  logs  and  the  rehabilitadon  of  dmber  mills ’are 
all  slow  processes. 
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by  the  Allied  Far  Eastern  Commission  is  “  much 
high,”  and  the  Chinese  suggestion  that  the  1928-30  level 
accepted  is  supported  by  the  argument  that  in  those 
rs  Japan  had  already  gone  far  enough  in  industrial 
sion  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  in 
1.  War  industries  should  be  destroyed  (one  point  ui»n 
there  does  seem  to  be  Allied  agreement),  but  C^a 
the  production  and  distribution  of  coal,  iron  and 
salt,  and  petrol  brought  under  Allied  control  and 
pwsion.  So  much  for  production — as  for  Japan’s 
tr^de,  a  barter  system  should  be  established,  and  an 
soke  iklance  of  import  and  export  trade  maintained,  to 
voit  undue  accumulation  of  stocks  in  Japan  or  of  deli- 
ate  dumping  in  foreign  markets.  The  establishment  of 
dimrial  monopolies  or  trusts  should  be  forbidden,  and 
)  foieign  loans  made  to  Japan  “  for  political  purposes  ” 
wfch  exceed  the  ‘‘  legitimate  requirements  ”  of  a  self- 
ident  economy  at  a  level  in  no  way  higher  than  that 
evsiling  in  China.  These  views  were  recently  presented 
the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  members  of 
e  Control  Yuan,  the  highest  supervisory  organ  of  the 
^nese  Government. 

w-American  Differences  of  Opinion. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  time  comes  for  China  to 
Kass  this  question  with  the  other  Allied  Powers,  these 
oposals  will  be  modified,  but  they  would  have  to  be  cut 
wn  very  drastically  indeed  to  fall  in  line  with  General 
•cArthur’s  vision  of  Japan  as  the  “  workshop  of  the  Far 
1^”  The  re^  trouble  is  that  power-politics  are  the 
ing  factor  in  this  problem— not  the  welfare  of  the 


industrial  workers  or  the  farming  populations  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  the  planning  which  is  being  woiiced  out  in 
regard  to  the  revived  productivity  of  Japanese  industry  is 
based  upon  precisely  the  same  ideas  as  those  which  lie 
behind  the  Allied  plans  being  made  for  the  future  of 
German  industry.  It  is  not  only  in  the  discussion  of 
Japanese  affairs  that  American  and  Chinese  ideas  are  in 
conflict — there  is  sharp  disagreement  about  the  situation 
in  China  itself.  Among  other  frank  comment  (apart  from 
the  critical  report  presented  to  President  Truman  by 
General  Wedemeyer)  is  the  allegation  in  an  American 
bankers’  magazine  that  “China’s  economics  are  being 
ri^ed  against  American  business-men  to  discourage  them, 
with  the  immediate  objective  of  preventing  loss  of  foreign 
exchange  for  imports,  and  as  a  long-range  objective  of 
discouraging  all  foreigners  from  doing  business  in  China.” 

Indian  Air  Services 

Anew  company.  Air  India  International,  Ltd.,  is  now 
being  formed  under  the  atispices  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  will  operate  between  Bombay  and  London, 
and  is  expectjKl  to  start  operations  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
1948.  India  is  to  negotiate  bilateral  agreements  with 
countries  lying  on  the  route.  Air  India  will  have  an 
authorised  capital  of  Rs.  70  million  and  an  initial  paid  up 
capital  of  Rs.  20  million,  of  which  the  Indian  Government 
will  acquire  49  per  cent,  with  the  option  to  acquire  at 
any  time  a  further  2  per  cent.  The  Government  will  have 
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and  Madoera  rose  from  11.12  million  tons  in  1945  to  ISA 
million  tons  in  1947.  As  the  annual  production  in  |i 
years  1937  to  1941  amounted  to  20.6  miUion  tons,  prote 
tion  under  Republican  control  rose  from  the  lowest  kve 
of  1945  by  about  35  per  cent,  which  compares  favounMy 
with  the  Dutch  claim  that  it  will  take  them  five  yean  to 
raise  this  figure  by  another  25  per  cent  The  Republic 
contend  that  the  recent  military  action  was  accentuated;!^ 
economic  reasons,  according  to  the  following  table: 


Percentage  of  Various  Projects  Now  Dutdi  Co 

.  67j  (Sumatra  only) 


(Out  of  449  printing  works  prewu. 
22S  were  in  Dutch  hands  before  tk 
military  action,  and  73  have  bin 
acquir^  as  a  result  of  it.) 

(All  of  this  fell  recently  into  Dutd 
hands.) 

(SO  per  cent,  now  under  Dttdi 
control.) 

(Out  of  8  pre-war  factories,  3  ane 
in  Republican  hands,  now  loR.to 
the  Dutch.) 

(There  were  525  factories  pre-ait, 
443  now  in  Dutch  hands.) 

(Of  120  factories  pre-war,  22  wat 
under  Dutch  control  before  tk 
police  action,  10  more  have  bitf 
added  recently.) 


Rubber  . 

67* 

Palm  Oil  . 

55 

Tea  . 

83 

Cinchona  . 

78 

Machine  Tools 

95 

Printing  Works 

75 

Cassava  Flour 

60 

Paper  Works 

100 

Mechanised  Cigarette 

Factories . 

100 

Rice  Husking 

75 

Coconut  Oil 

33 

See  November  issue. 


a  number  of  directors  on  the  board.  The  scheme  represents 
a  new  experiment  in  joint  State  and  private  ente^rise.  As 
the  largest  shareholder  with  the  ri^t  to  acquire  at  any 
time  a  clear  majority  holding,  the  Indian  Government  wiU 
have  effective  control  on  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
company. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Rs.  20  million  scheme  for  the 
dcvelojHnent  of  31  aerodromes  throughout  India  within 
the  next  year,  is  now  under  consideration.  The  airports  in 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Delhi  and  Madras  will  be  expanded  and 
transformed  into  Asia’s  most  modem  and  best-equipped 
ports  of  call  for  international  services  from  Europe  and 
America  as  well  as  for  the  vastly  increased  internal  air 
traffic.  Extensive  construction  is  planned  at  Allahabad, 
Lucknow,  Nagpur.  Cawnpore,  Vizagapatam  and  Ahmeda- 
bad,  which  will  be  the  major  airports  for  the  internal  routes, 
while  21  minor  aerodromes  will  be  reconstructed.  Two  of 
the  world’s  strongest  runways  are  to  be  built  at  Santa  Cruz 
(Bombay)  and  Dum  Dum  (Calcutta)  airports. 


Indonesian 
Economic  Survey 


The  economic  survey  by  Dr.  J.  E.  van  Hoogstraten, 
Director  of  the  Economic  Affairs  Department  of  the 
N.E.I.  Government  in  Batavia,  has  drawn  some  obser¬ 
vations  from  the  Republican  Indonesia  Office,  London.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  production  of  food  crops  in  Java 
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contrast  to  the  bitter  complaints 
g  made  in  Shanghai  (as  well  as  in 

United  States)  on  the  subject  of 
-fid  discrimination  against  foreign 
Hants  are  the  repeated  assurances 
antly  being  given  by  Chinese  dip- 
tic  and  other  officials  abroad  that 
investment  of  foreign  caintal  in 
a  will  be  welcomed,  and  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  foreigners  in  the  economic 
industrial  development  of  the 
blic  is  warmly  desired.  To  this 
obvious  answer  is  that  deeds  speak 
'er  than  words,  and  that  foreign 

hants  who  have  gone  back  to 

~  during  the  past  two  years  have 

to  find  any  evidence  that  their 
ties  are  regarded  in  official  quar- 
as  deserving  of  encouragement.  The 
1  is  that  tte  Chinese  Government 

not  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind 

h  to  tackle  first  of  the  many  fMX)b- 

confronting  it  after  the  collapse  of 
1.  General  Chiang  Kai-Shek  has 
own  views  as  to  what  should  come 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  office 

Other  opinions— and  die  mass  of 

Is  nominally  under  the  control  of 
Nanking  Government  are  as  corrupt 
y  as  ever  they  were  under  the 
:hu  dynasty.  Things  have  been 
ed  to  drift  to  a  degree  which  is 
t  incredible.  A  welfare-centre  has 
recently  opened  in  Nanking  for 
al  workers,  where  meals,  ^ths, 
other  amenities  are  available  to  the 
non  Man.  What  is  known  as  a 
dard  meal  *’  is  served,  consisting 
one  ounce  of  meat,  six  ounces  of 
tables,  and  ten  ounces  of  rice — 
only  5,000  dollars  of  local  cur- 
.  A  cup  of  tea  can  be  had  for 
er  1,000  doUars — which  is  one- 
the  price  charged  in  other  estab- 
-ients.  In  January  the  official  rate 
exchange  for  one  U.S.  dollar  was 
)  Kuomintang  doUars.  now  the  rate 
.000.  The  price  index  in  Shanghai 
,000  times  above  the  pre-war  level. 

I  national  currency  gone  crazy  in 
foshion.  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the 
orate  plans  drawn  up  in  Nanking 
national  rehabilitation  to  be  put 
effective  operation. 


INDIA’S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bhabha.  India’s  Minister  of 
Commerce,  recently  mentioned  his 

country’s  export  tai^ct  to  be  in  the 

neighbouriiood  of  Rs.  750  to  1.000  mil¬ 
lion.  which  would  be  the  estimated 
deficit  in  India’s  international  balance. 
Although  the  war  had  considerably 
altered  the  pattern  of  India’s  export 

trade,  the  prdominant  position  held  by 
commodities  such  as  jute,  jute  manu* 
factures.  raw  and  waste  cotton,  tea.  oil¬ 
seeds.  hides  and  skins,  remained 
unimpaired.  The  point  to  be  considered 
was  how  far  could  the  country’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  these  staple  exports  \x  main¬ 
tained  on  its  pre-war  basis.  Mr. 
Bhabha  also  hop^  that  other  commo¬ 
dities  could  be  exported  in  increased 
quantities,  amongst  them  woodworic. 
including  wooden  t03^,  brass  art  ware, 
enamels,  ivory  carvings,  cotton  and  silk 

embroidery,  gold  and  silver  embroi¬ 

dered  goods,  hligree  work,  coir  and  lac 

products.  The  ^mmerce  Minister  felt 
that  India  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
capturing  those  markets  which  had 
been  vacated  by  Japan  and  Germany, 
especially  the  countries  of  South  Eak 

Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Central  Asia, 

South  America  and  East  Africa. 

SWISS  TRADE  WITH  THE  EAST 
The  latest  official  figures  of  Switzer¬ 
land’s  trade  with  the  East  are  as 

follows: 


3 
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Imports 

(millions  Swiss  francs) 

August 

Sept. 

October 

China 

...  1.5 

1.9 

1.0 

India 

...  1.6 

1.8 

2.5 

Australia  ...  3.2 

1.5 

2.3 

Exports 

(million  Swiss  francs) 

August 

Sept. 

October 

China 

....  3.5 

5.5 

4.0 

India 

...  4.2 

9.4 

7.1 

Australia  ...  2.6 

1.9 

1.8 

Total  Swiss  External  Trade 

(million  Swiss  francs) 

August  ...  361.4  218.7 

September  ...  385.8  282.2 

October  ...  441.0  291.5 

FIJI’S  ECONOMICS 

Fiji  is  trying  to  reduce  its  claims  on 
both  sterling  and  doUar  resources,  and 
import  licences  are  being  granted  only 
for  essential  goods.  The  Colony’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  world  food  supplies  is 
considerable.  In  1946,  out  of  a  total 
production  of  116,000  tons  of  sugar. 
106.473  tons  to  the  value  of  £2,111,557 
were  exported  to  the  U.K.,  Canada  and 
New  Zealand.  In  the  same  year,  out  of 


a  total  production  of  27,889  tons 
copra,  16,302  valued  at  £379,760  were 
exported  to  the  sterling  area  and  S.OOO 

tons  went  to  dollar  countries,  while 

3,000  tons  of  the  balance  were  exported 

in  the  form  of  coemmt  oil  to  the  value 
of  £74.068.  As  a  further  suppmrt  to  ster¬ 
ling,  Fiji’s  gold  (HPoduction — 68.859 
ounces  in  1946,  valued  at  £657,527 — is 

not  unimportant.  The  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Fiji,  has  pointed  out  how  the 
Colony  can  increase  its  indirect  contri¬ 
bution  to  world  food  supplies  by 
making  itself  as  self-supporting  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  referred  to  the  shortfaUs  in 
local  iMX)duction  of  butter,  ghee  and 
meats,  which  are  made  up  by  imports 
from  Australia  and  New  Z^and  to  the 
extent  of  83,000  lbs.  of  butter.  281,000 
lbs.  of  ghee  and  1,200.000  lbs.  of  bacon, 
mutton  and  beef.  He  also  mentioned 
the  imports  from  Australia  of  9.000 

tons  of  flour  and  7,000  tons  of  sharps. 

Recent  import  control  measures  have 

already  effected  economies  of  10  per 
cent,  of  these  figures,  especially  in  the 
case  of  flour  and  sharps.  The  Director 
of  Agriculture  considered  that  careful 
husbandry  could  do  much  towards 

eliminating  even  these  small  demands 

on  overseas  supf^es  by  increasing 
present  yields  of  rice — imports  of  which 
have  abeady  been  suspended — maize, 
pigs  and  poultry,  as  substitutes.  Maize, 
for  example,  could  be  used  as  substitute 

for  sharps  and  as  livestock  food.  The 
Government  has  under  consideration 
measures  to  assist  and  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction.  and  is  calling  on  individual 
producers  to  co-operate. 

NEW  B.OA.C.  MAIL  AND  FREIGHT 
SERVICE 

As  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
Constellation  aircraft  by  Qnantas 
Empire  Airways  on  the  Sydney-London 
route,  the  B.O.A.C.  Lancastrian  service, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  jointly  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  two  airways.  wiU  carry  mail 
and  freight  only  as  from  this  month. 
Both  services  take  just  under  4^  days  to 
complete  the  Sydney-London  journey. 
The  Constellations  (passenger)  stop  at 
Cairo.  Karachi.  Sin^pore  and  Daiwin, 
while  the  Lancastrians  (mail)  stop  at 
Castel  Benito.  Lydda.  Karachi.  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Singapore  and  Darwin. 

BURMA  FORESTS 

The  Burmese  Government  has 
announced  its  intention  to  nationalise 
the  country’s  Forest  Industry,  with  Bur- 
mans  replacing  British  lessees  within 
ten  years. 
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These  include : 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM 
SHALES  and  CLAYS 

SPECIALISED  MACHINERY  .IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 


QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 


CONCRETE  PRIPUCTS 


are  findinfi 

ever  increasine  uses 

ttircuahcut  the  wcrid 

■  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 
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